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2 The Opera Journal 
Musical and Literary Satire 
in Ravel’s L’Enfant et les sortiléges 





by Gregory W. Harwood 





avel’s second opera, L’Enfant et les sortiléges, appears on the surface to 

be no more than a whimsical child’s fantasy. The libretto, by the well- 
known French writer Sidonie-Gabrielle Colette, tells the story of a naughty 
child with a penchant for abusing both household objects and living crea- 
tures. As the opera begins, the child is in his room, supposedly working, 
but in reality making a mess and daydreaming. His mother puts him on 
detention until supper, provoking a vicious tantrum. The child breaks ob- 
jects; stabs a little squirrel in a cage, causing him to flee in terror through 
the open cage door; and yanks on the cat’s tail. He kicks the kettle over the 
fire, uses the fire poker to stab and shred the pastoral figures on the wall- 
paper, hangs on the pendulum of a grandfather clock until it breaks off, 
and rips his school books and notebooks into pieces. Finally he shouts, 
“Hurrah! No more lessons or duties! I am free, free, naughty and free!” He 
goes to fall down in an armchair, but much to his surprise, it moves out of 
the way. This initiates a series of short musical-choreographic scenes in 
which the abused objects or creatures berate the child. Only at the end, 
when the child performs an act of kindness toward an injured squirrel, 
does the animosity cease, and the animals sing a final chorus praising the 
child’s goodness and wisdom. ! 

While the element of fantasy is a pervasive feature of the opera, satire 
also plays a major role in both libretto and music. Ravel reacted to Colette’s 
series of short fantasy scenes by using, according to his own account, “a 
mélange of musical styles.”2 At the work’s dress rehearsal, the composer 
characterized the opera as “a naive fairy tale, not without irony.” Describ- 
ing his use of musical parody, he further stated that the score was: 


a very smooth blending of all styles from all epochs, from Bach up 
to...Ravel! ...It moves from opera to American operetta, with a bit of jazz 
band. The penultimate scene, to cite but one detail, is a deliberate combi- 
nation of ancient chorus and music hall. The fantasy of the poem would 
have served no purpose had it not been sustained, indeed accentuated by 
the fantasy of the music.3 


On another occasion, Ravel related that the opera contained elements of 
Massenet, Puccini, American music, and Monteverdi.4 While the 
composer’s juxtaposition of highly disparate musical styles has piqued 
some critics from the work’s premiere to the present, viewing the opera as 
a succession of miniature satires not only accounts for its polystylistic con- 
tent, but also provides a sense of formal coherency (see table 1).° 
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TABLE 1 
Summary of Satire & Parody in L’enfant et les Sortiléges 
(chronologically ordered) 








SCENE SATIRE/PARODY 
Armchair & sofa perform a | Relationship of Colette & Willy (use polite form 
grotesque dance of conversation, dance around each other) 








Grandfather clock with bro- | Automatons out of control 
ken pendulum clanging out 
of control 


B alg 





Black Wedgwood teapot | Current for exoticism in France, including music- 
(imitating a boxer) & Chinese | hall boxing matches, American jazz, ping pong, 
cup Kawa (an intoxicating drink or slang for coffee), 
Orientalia (Mah-Jong, harakiri, Sessue Hayakawa, 
etc.), and possibly Puccini's Madama Butterfly. 


fg 





Fire dances around room & | Italian opera 
threatens child 





Shepherds & shepherdesses | “Older” pastoral music (modal, musette) 
emerge from torn wallpaper 
& perform dance 


EI 


7 





Lament of the storybook | Self-parody: sparse musical texture (expecially at 
princess beginning of section) resembles Ravel’s Sonata for 
Violin and Cello, composed during the same pe- 
riod 


El 





Child's aria lamenting loss of | Massenet, Manon, “ Air de la table” 
the princess: “Toi, le coeur de 
la rose.” 





Little old man (arithmetic) | Automatons, numbers & story problems out of 
shouts senseless calculations | control. The entire scene satirizes an episode from 
and story problems Colette’s semiautobiographical novel Claudine a 
lécole. 





Cats “Meowed” duet—catfight 





Night sounds: insects, frogs, | Frogs: Aristophanes’ The Frogs. Chorus of trees 
toads, screech-owls (open intervals, parallelism): organum 


el |e 





Night of the dragonflies & | “Valse américaine” (dragonflies & hawkmoths) 
hawkmoths; Dragonfly | Dances suggest self-parody of Valses nobles et 
sweeps sky looking for mate; | sentimentales and La valse. Nightingale parodies 
Nightingale sings; Dance of | Stravinsky’s Chant du rossignol. 

the frogs and round dance of 
the bats 





Squirrel complains about be- | Colette’s feeling of entrapment in first marriage 


ing trapped in a cage 





Animals wonder what to do | Animals parody human speech against fugal tex- 
when child faints ture in orchestra 





Final chorus: The child is | Renaissance motet 
20) good & wise 


























“Numbers refer to rehearsal numbers in the full score published by Editions Durand et C* 
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One of the most delightful scenes in the opera, and one for which ex- 
plicit documentation exists regarding the composer’s satirical intent, in- 
volves a black Wedgwood teapot and a Chinese cup. Colette’s original script 
had called for a dialogue between an English teapot and a porcelain cup 
from Limoges. The garrulous teapot scolded the child in French, peppered 
with English words and phrases such as “Don’t you see?” “Shame!” and 
“cup-of-tea,” while the sullen French cup muttered only “Fouchtra,” a vul- 
gar interjection in Auvergnese dialect.° After reading the libretto, Ravel 
suggested making the teapot a black Wedgwood piece to parody a match 
between black boxers, who commonly appeared in Parisian music halls of 


the period: 





...What would you think of the cup and teapot, in old Wedgwood—black— sing- 
ing a ragtime? I confess that the idea of having a ragtime sung by two Negroes at 
our National Academy of Music fills me with great joy. Note that the form—a 
single couplet, with refrain—would be perfectly suited to the gestures in this scene: 
complaints, recriminations, furor, pursuit. Perhaps you will object that you don’t 
usually write American Negro slang. I, who don’t know a word of English, will do 
just like you: I’ll work it out.” 


Colette accordingly revised the teapot’s monologue to music-hall En- 
glish, mixed with some French terms (ex. 1): 


Example 1. TEAPOT’S MONOLOGUE ® 
Black, and costaud 
Black, and chic, and jolly fellow, 
I punch, sir, I punch your nose, 
I knock out you, stupid chose! 
Black, and chic, and vrai beau gosse, 
I boxe you, I marm’‘lad’ you ... 


Following the idea outlined in his letter to Colette, Ravel adopted a variety 
of jazz techniques in this scene, including use of the piano as a rhythm 
instrument exploiting unusual effects from woodwind and brass instru- 
ments. 

During the process of revising this scene, the French cup became an 
Oriental one, providing fodder for satirizing the rage in France for exoti- 
cism during this period.? The cup sings a humorous mishmash of pseudo- 
Oriental words, mixed with references to real Oriental things (ex. 2a). Colette 
must have certainly intended some, if not all, of the pseudo-Oriental words 
to suggest actual French words, particularly if approached as highly idi- 
omatic jargon from a Southern French dialect.1° Examples 2b and 2c show 
one possible interpretation of the monologue in this light. 


Ex. 2a. CHINESE CUP’S MONOLOGUE (original version) 


Ping, pong, ping, pong, 
Keng-ca-fou, Mah-jong, 
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Keng-¢a-fou, puis’-kong-kong-pran-pa, 
Ca-oh-ra toujours I’air chinoa. 
Cas-ka-ra, harakiri, Sessue Hayakawa 
Kek-ta foutuh d’mon Kaoua? 


Ex. 2b. CHINESE CUP’S MONOLOGUE 
(possible reconstruction as idiomatic French) 
Qu’on s’en fout, Mah-jong, 
Qu’on s’en fout, puis qu’on comprend pas, 
Ca aura toujours I’air chinois. 
Casquera, harakiri, Sessue Hayakawa, 
Qu’est-ce que tu as foutu de mon Kawa? 


Ex. 2c. CHINESE CUP’S MONOLOGUE (translation of Ex. 2b) 
That we don’t give a damn, Mah-jong, 
That we don’t give a damn! That we don’t understand: 
It will always sound Chinese. 
Someone will have to pay [committing] harakiri, Sessue Hayakawa! 
Where the hell did you put my coffee [Kava]? 


Regardless of the extent to which contemporary audiences might have 
heard some of the words as Orientalized French, they would have imme- 
diately recognized references to Sessue Hayakawa, a popular Japanese 
actor; hara-kiri, the ritualistic Japanese method of committing suicide; and 
two games that were very popular in France during the 1920s: ping pong, 
which had recently been imported from England, and Mah-jong, which 
came from China. The word “kong” is used while playing Mah-jong.!! At 
the end of the section, both objects shout accusingly at the child, “Where 
the hell did you put my Kawa?” referring either to Kava, an intoxicating 
drink made from the root of pepper plants indigenous to the South Pacific 
islands or to coffee, for which “Kava” was a popular nickname. !2 

For the Chinese cup’s little aria, Ravel retained the ragtime piano fig- 
ure from the teapot’s music, but changed key (from C-flat to F major) and 
introduced pentatonic figurations in the celesta to suggest an Oriental am- 
biance. The expressive, lyrical style of the cup and its clash with the music 
of the teapot—representing a clash between Eastern and Western cultures— 
suggests an allusion to Madame Butterfly, the satire on Puccini to which the 
composer once alluded. 13 

Following the cup’s solo, an orchestral interlude combines the melo- 
dies of the two objects. This leads to a short duet in which the teapot and 
cup seem to vie for dominance. The teapot sings “I boxe you,” while the 
cup counters “ping, pong, ping.” In the final bars of this scene, the com- 
poser cleverly creates the sound of a ping-pong match, the two objects 
tossing the “ball” back and forth until the end. 

In addition to the Chinese cup’s allusion to Puccini, Ravel created an 
unmistakable musical parody of traditional Italian operatic style in the col- 
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oratura aria of the fire, which features many high notes, trills, and vocalises 
set to a sparse gigue-like accompaniment in the orchestra. The end of the 
fire’s solo even includes a traditional, unaccompanied cadenza. !4 The night- 
ingale, performed by the same person as the fire, also sings coloratura, but 
instead of words, vocalises on the syllable “a.” Here, Ravel may have in- 
tended a parody of Stravinsky’s opera, Le Rossignol, in which similar 
vocalises open and close the “Song of the Nightingale” in Act II.15 In con- 
trast, the simpler and more serious aria of the child lamenting the loss of 
his favorite Princess from the torn story book is, by the composer’s admis- 
sion, a parody of French opera: specifically the “Air de la table” from Act II 
of Massenet’s Manon. 16 

The scene with the squirrel, which forms the centerpiece of the second 
part of the opera, offers a subtle satire on Colette’s own life. Her first mar- 
riage, that to writer and music critic Henri Gauthier-Villars, brought con- 
siderable frustration and heartbreak. His condescending treatment and 
chronic unfaithfulness were only part of the difficulty: Colette also found 
herself being pressed into becoming one of her husband’s many ghost- 
writers. At times, he even locked her in a room to force her to write mate- 
rial that he would publish under his own pen name,Willy.!7 It is no sur- 
prise that Colette often thought of herself as a caged animal. She once wrote 
on a photograph of herself with her dog: “Colette and Toby-Chien, two 
nice creatures who have been taught to ‘sit up’ and hold out their paws” (see 
figure 1). 8 

It is easy to hear Coiette’s voice in the words of the squirrel, who had 
been trapped and caged by the child. The little animal, who had escaped 
during the child’s tantrum, returns during the garden scene to warn a frog 
of the dangerous child. When the child declares that he had only put the 
squirrel in a cage to see his beautiful eyes better, the little animal sarcasti- 
cally retorts that his beautiful eyes reflect “the free sky, the free wind, my 
free brothers as swift as birds on the wing. Look what my beautiful eyes 
reflect now, all gleaming with tears.”19 The squirrel’s talk about freedom is 
all the more trenchant when compared to the child’s earlier boast that he 
was naughty and free. 

The reference to the squirrel’s beautiful eyes carries a specific allusion 
to Colette in several ways. First, it was well known that she had exception- 
ally striking eyes. Her last husband, Maurice Goudeket, asserted: 





There were never any more beautiful eyes in the world, nor any which 
knew better how to see. They were blue, of a blue which changed accord- 
ing to the light, as do all blue eyes, but a deep blue, blue like certain sap- 
phires, blue as the Mediterranean in winter... and lightly speckled with 
gold. They were in truth sea-coloured... Visitors always agreed that none 
of her photographs, no snapshot or painting, ever gave any idea of the 
alternating intensity and sweetness of her gaze. 


Secondly, the child’s words “pour... tes beaux yeux” allude to Colette’s 
work as a mime in the musical halls during the period immediately after 
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Figure 1. Colette and her dog, Toby-chien’ 


(3 i et ; v 


* 4, 


7 "Reproduced from Germaine Beaumont and André Parinaud, Colette 
par elle-méme, Ecrivains de toujours (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1966), 83. 
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she left Gauthier-Villars. Her novel Envers du Music Hall poignantly de- 
picts this work as arduous and degrading to women, who had to submit 
constantly to the ogling and leering stares of the patrons.2! A contempo- 
rary poster advertising a music hall revue, in fact, uses the same phrase as 
the child in the opera, “pour vos yeux,” inviting the public to come and 
stare at the women (see figure 2). 

The satire in the squirrel’s scene may extend to the music as well, for 
Ravel has the squirrel sing about “the free sky, the free wind, and his free 
brothers,” to the music of a “Valse américaine” (see 1 bar following re- 
hearsal no. 107). This “American waltz” was a boston, a slower waltz than 
the Viennese style, that was popular in Paris during the 1920s.22 Ravel had 
used the same waltz a few moments earlier to accompany the dance of the 
dragonfly as it combed the sky for its unfortunate mate, who the child had 
earlier caught and pinned on a mounting board. It is therefore possible 
that the composer used this dance of American origin to underscore the 
idea of freedom that dominates this portion of the libretto. 

A further personification of Colette’s life, specifically her relationship 
to her first husband, might be seen in the opening scene between the arm- 
chair and sofa. As the child goes to fall in the armchair, it loses its arms and 
takes three steps backwards “hobbling like an enormous toad.” The chair 
(sung by a bass) then greets the sofa (sung by a soprano) and leads her 
through a “grotesque” dance. Ravel’s contemporaries sometimes called this 
measured dance in triple meter a minuet; the rhythmic ostinato, which 
begins with a dotted rhythm, however, lends the faint suggestion of a tango 
or habanera. The two pieces of furniture dance around each other, a meta- 
phor that might well apply to the stilted relationship between Colette and 
Willy. Throughout the scene, the armchair takes the lead in the conversa- 
tion, addressing the sofa in vous, while the sofa responds with only short, 
incomplete phrases.23 The armchair also takes the lead in the music, with 
the sofa generally following in free imitation. 

The grandfather clock and arithmetic scenes are parodies on numbers 
and automatons that have gone out of control. Like many other composers 
of his era, Ravel was fascinated with machines and machinery. Although it 
is not widely known, the composer wrote a sort of futurist manifesto en- 
titled “Finding Tunes in Factories,” in which he claims the sounds and noises 
of a factory inspired the famous—or infamous—Bolero.”4 His writings con- 
tain numerous other references to his fascination with machinery.2 

Ravel represents the mechanical aspect of the ticking grandfather clock 
with a constant ostinato pattern in the orchestra, while irregular phrase 
groupings, a mixture of duple and triple meter in the vocal part, and un- 
usual syncopations in the orchestral ostinato indicate the clock’s lack of 
control. Following Colette’s suggestion, the composer wrote a polka for 
the arithmetic scene.26 The little old man and a bunch of numbers from the 
torn arithmetic book shout out fantastic sums and multiplications—all of 
them erroneous. The story problems likewise come out interrupted and 
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Figure 2. Poster for Emile Codey’s Revue (ca. 1890)* 


i ae 





* 
x Sa 


‘Reproduced from Bevis Hillier, Posters (London: Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson, 1969), 77. 
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jumbled because the child has tom the pages of the book. This scene clearly 
relates to a passage in Colette’s first novel, Claudine a l’école (see ex. 3). 
There is hardly a person imaginable who cannot sympathize with 
Claudine’s frustration over the story problems and tedious calculation of 
common factors, and it is easy to believe that it had been a real-life experi- 
ence of the young Colette.27 





Example 3. EXCERPTS FROM “CLAUDINE A L’ECOLE” 4 

“*.,.. A workman is planting stakes to make a fence. He plants them at 
such a distance from each other that the bucket of tar, in which he dips 
their lower ends to a depth of 30 centimetres, is empty at the end of 3 
hours. Given that the quantity of tar which remains on the stake equals 10 
cubic centimetres, that the bucket is a cylinder whose radius at the base is 
0.15 metres and whose height is 0.75 metres and is three-quarters full, that 
the workman dips 40 stakes an hour and takes about 8 minutes’ rest dur- 
ing that time, what is the area of the property which is in the form of a 
perfect square? State also what would be the number of stakes necessary 
if they were planted 10 centimetres further apart. State also the cost of this 
operation in both cases, if the stakes cost 3 francs a hundred and if the 
workman is paid 50 centimes an hour.’ 


Must one also say if the workman is happily married? Oh, what un- 
wholesome imagination, what depraved brain incubates those revolting 
problems with which they torment us? I detest them! And the workmen 
who band together to complicate the amount of work of which they are 
capable, who divide themselves into two squads, one of which uses one- 
third more strength than the other, while the other, by way of compensa- 
tion, works two hours longer! And the number of needles a seamstress 
uses in 25 years when she uses needles at 50 centimes a packet for 11 
years, and needles at 75 centimes for the rest of the time, but if the ones at 
75 centimes are ... etc., etc.... ” 


“ ‘Claudine, come to the blackboard. Write down the fractions ae. 


806. 14, 302. 
925 56 1052 
(Lord preserve me from fractions divisible by 7 and by 11, and aiso those 


divisible by 5,9, and by 4 and 5, and by 1.127) and find their highest com- 
mon factor. ’ 


That was what I had been dreading. I began dismally and I made 
some idiotic blunders because my mind wasn’t on what I was doing. How 
swiftly they were reprimanded by a sharp movement of the hand or a 
frown, those small lapses I permitted myself! At last I got through with it 
and returned to my place, followed by a ‘No witticisms here please!’ be- 
cause I'd replied to her observation ‘You're forgetting to wipe out the ci- 
phers’ with: ‘Ciphers must always be wiped out—they deserve to be.’ ” 


@Colette, “Claudine at School,” in Six Novels by Collette, trans. Antonia White (New 
York: Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 1963), 33-34. 
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Several scenes in L’Enfant parody musical styles from the distant past. 
Shepherds and shepherdesses emerge from the torn strips of wallpaper to 
the sounds of a musette. The mournful dance, with the melody based on a 
modal scale, unfolds over a triple pedal point, while a repeated rhythmic 
figure tapped by the tambourine adds to the pastoral aura. In the final 
chorus, Ravel invokes the spirit of a Renaissance motet. Here the animals, 
singing in free imitation, praise the goodness and wisdom of the child. The 
texture is predominantly a cappella (when instruments are used, they usu- 
ally double a vocal part) and the fluctuating meter suggests the unmea- 
sured metric quality of Renaissance choral music. Finally, the strict par- 
allelism and open intervals of the trees moaning the loss of their sap to the 
child’s knife will suggest to some the sounds of early organum. 

Perhaps the most amusing scenes in L’Enfant involve Ravel's portrayal 
of animal speech. After the arithmetic scene, the child spots the cat, who 
seems to have grown, and asks, “Is that you cat? How big and terrible you 
look! No doubt, you talk too.” Ironically, the cat, whom the child and most 
of the audience probably expect to talk, doesn’t. Instead, the composer fol- 
lowed a suggestion by Colette and wrote a “meowed” duet for a pair of 
cats, instructing the singers to maximize the nasal sounds of the French 
vowels.29 

The garden scene portrays the sounds of crickets, frogs, owls, insects, 
and other animals through a variety of imaginative instrumental techniques, 
including the use of a slide whistle. Yet even here, there is a direct parody 
of Aristophanes’ play, The Frogs. Some of the vocal sounds for the frogs 
(“Brekékékéx, coax, coax,”) come directly from the ancient Greek comedy: 
a horde of noisy frogs serenade Dionysus as he ferries across the Acheron 
into the underworld by croaking , “Bpexexexee Koo xoak.”30 

Near the end of the opera, all of the animals parody human speech as 
they discuss what they should do for the unconscious child. Ravel directs 
in the score: “This scene must no longer be sung: the musical notation serves 
only to guide the declamation: plaintive, supple, almost without vocal in- 
tonation (“presque sans timbre”), even in the loud-passages. The result is 
vaguely suggestive of Schoenberg’s Sprechstimme, but with a flat melodic 
line.”3 Simultaneously, Ravel transfers the melodic interest to the bassoon, 
which begins a highly profiled melodic line that turns into a fugato. There 
is clear irony in the fact that Ravel chose the most serious and academic 
form of contrapuntal music to portray a discussion among animals! The 
gradual increase in contrapuntal density accompanies the animals’ debate 
and their eventual decision to call the child’s mother. 

In his comments to a reporter before the premiere of the opera, Ravel 
suggested an element of self-parody in L’Enfant.32 This is most evident in 
the outdoor scene, in which the dance of the frogs and the dance of the 
dragonflies and hawkmoths invoke the sounds of La valse and Valses nobles 
et sentimentales, although without directly quoting them. Ravel must have 
enjoyed transferring the allusions to imperial court life from La valse to a 
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group of frogs and insects!93 The section of the score most quintessentially 
“Ravelian” is the aria of the Princess, who laments her forced dislodging 
from the child’s storybook. This aria begins with a long passage for voice 
accompanied only by solo flute. The reduction of texture to a sparse two- 
part counterpoint recalls the style of Ravel’s Sonata for Violin and Cello, 
composed during the same period as this part of the opera.54 

L’Enfant et les sortiléges remains a fascinating document in Ravel's ca- 
reer and in the history of 20th-century music. The composer’s kaleidoscopic 
juxtaposition of many unrelated styles reflects, in microcosm, the trend in 
contemporary music toward stylistic plurality and presages polystilistic 
approaches in more recent times by composers such as Alfred Schnittke. 
Most importantly, Ravel’s and Colette’s use of satire in text and music al- 
lows the opera to be enjoyed as an intellectual and musical tour de force, as 
well as a charming child’s fantasy. 








Gregory W. Harwood, Assistant Professor of Music at Georgia Southern 
University, presented this paper at the annual convention of the National 
Opera Association in Boston, December 1995. He is currently completing 
an annotated bibliography of materials relating to Verdi for Garland Press’s 
Composer Resource Manual Series. Dr. Harwood’s article on Verdi's Re- 
form of the Italian Opera Orchestra appeared in 19th Century Music, 1986. 


NOTES 


I would like to thank Jean-Paul Carton, Thomas J. Mathiesen, and Clara 
Krug for their many helpful comments and suggestions and David Day, 
who scanned the illustrations for publication in this article. 


1. For earlier studies relating to this opera, see Elisabeth Giuliani’s bibliog- 
raphy on pp. 120-22 of L’avant scéne opéra 127 (January 1990). 


2. See Ravel’s letter to Roland-Manuel dated 30 August 1920 reproduced 
by Arbie Orenstein in A Ravel Reader: Correspondence, Articles, Interviews 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1990), 204. For the original French 
version of this and other letters pertaining to the opera, see Orenstein’s 
article, “L’Enfant et les sortiléges: Correspondance inédit de Ravel et Colette,” 
Revue de musicologie 52 (1966): 215-20. 


3. Unsigned interview in Le Gaulois, 20 March 1925, reproduced in transla- 
tion by Orenstein in A Ravel Reader, 436. 


4. Héléne Jourdan-Morhange, Ravel et nous: L’homme, l’ami, le musicien 
(Geneva: Editions du Milieu du Monde, 1945), 123. 
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5. Pascale Saint-André has previously interpreted the opera as a political 
satire, with the “petite bourgeoise” (represented by the animals) revolting 
against the child-tyrant. See his introduction to the libretto in L’avant scéne 
opera 127 (January 1990), 30. 


6. This manuscript page, possibly the only surviving portion of the draft, 
is reproduced in facsimile by Jourdan-Morhange as plate IX. 


7. Ravel Reader, 188; on the presence of black boxers in music halls, see 
Denys Amiel, ed., Les spectacles a travers les ages (Paris: Editions du Cygne, 
[1931]), 259. Ravel apparently consulted with Colette over even small 
changes in the libretto. See Colette’s reminiscences about the genesis of the 
opera in Emile Vuillermoz, et al., Maurice Ravel par quelques-uns de ses familiers 
(Paris: Editions du Tambourinaire, 1939), 119-22. 


8. This and the following quotation follow the layout and punctuation of 
the libretto for the original production (Paris: Durand, 1925). The full score 
(Paris: Durand, n.d.) substitutes the word “thick” for “chic” in ex. 1, line 5, 
obviously a later revision that capitalized on the rhyme between the En- 
glish and French words. Colette would have been familiar with English 
colloquialisms from her own work in the music halls (see p. 8). See also 
Orenstein, “Correspondance inédite,” 218, which cites a letter by Ravel 
dated 13 October 1924 that refers to composing music for Colette’s revised 
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9. Héléne Jourdan-Morhange (pp. 24-25, 32-33) describes Ravel’s own fond- 
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tended article by Pierre Jeannet on Mah-jong in Larousse mensuel illustré: 
Revue encyclopédique universelle 6 (1923-25): 536, 541-42. 


12. A contemporary encyclopedia, Larousse du XX siécle (Paris: Librarie 
Larousse, 1928-33), states that “Kaoua” (“Kahoua”) was sometimes used 
in the Orient to refer to any type of beverage—especially coffee—and that 
it passed from here into military jargon. 
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13. See note 5 above. Madame Butterfly enjoyed great popularity in Paris 
between the two world wars. See René Dumesnil, La musique en France entre 
des deux guerres, 1919-1939 (Geneva: Editions du Milieu du Monde, 1946), 
65; Giuseppe Adami, Letters of Giacomo Puccini, trans. Ena Makin (Philadel- 
phia: J.P. Lippincott, 1931), 146; and Peter W. Schatt, Exotik in der Musik des 
20. Jahrhunderts (Munich: Katzbichler, 1986), 22-40. In his Pyramids at the 
Louvre: Music, Culture, and Collage from Stravinsky to the Postmodernists (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Belknap Press, 1994), 30, Glenn Watkins notes Ravel's use of 
parallel fourths at the beginning of L’Enfant—a stereotypical “Oriental” 
gesture—to conjure up a “fairy-tale” atmosphere. 





14. Contemporaries of Ravel had little difficulty recognizing this scene as 
a parody of Italian operatic style; see Jourdan-Morhange, 122-23. 


15. Ravel had earlier defended Stravinsky’s Le Rossignol against criticisms 
by other reviewers in an article written for the Comoedia illustré. His article 
is republished in translation in A Ravel Reader, 380-83. 


16. Roger Nichols, “L’Enfant et les sortiléges,” in the New Grove Dictionary of 
Opera, 4 vols. (London: Macmillan, 1992), 2:48. 


17. Colette rivetingly portrays her sense of imprisonment during this pe- 
riod in her autobiographical novel, Mes apprentissages. See also Elaine Marks, 
Colette (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1960), 28-32, 36-37; and 
Joan Hinde Stewart, Colette (Boston: Twayne Publishers, 1983), 102-4. 


18. This photo is reproduced in Germaine Beaumont and André Parinaud, 
Colette par elle-méme, Ecrivans de toujours (N.p.: [Imprimerie Tardy, 1960), 
83. On Colette’s sympathy for caged animals, see Maurice Goudeket, Close 
to Colette (New York: Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 1957; reprint ed., Westport, 
Conn.: Greenwood, 1972), 35. 


19. Asa sidelight, it is interesting to note that Colette, at one point, had her 
own pet squirrel named Piti-Riqui. She let it roam free around the house, 
where it gnawed on the wooden curtain rings until the curtains eventually 
fell down. When a friend asked her why she didn’t use metal curtain rings, 
she replied that the squirrel didn’t like metal. (Crosland, Provincial, 112). 


20. Goudeket, 13. For a passage by Colette referring to the significance of 
animals’ eyes, see Looking Backwards, trans. David Le Vay (Bloomington 
and London: Indiana University Press, 1975), 61. 


21. See also the description recounted by Yvonne Mitchell in Colette: A 
Taste for Life (London: Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1975), 185. 
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22. René Dumesnil specifically lists the “boston” or “hesitation waltz,” 
along with the tango, one-step, fox-trot, and shimmy, as the most popular 
types of dances in Parisian musical halls of the 1920s. See his Le monde des 
musiciens, Paris intellectual et artistique (Paris: Editions G. Crés, 1924), 127. 


23. Gauthier-Villars reputedly addressed Colette in the formal vous rather 
than the intimate tu typically used between family members. See Margaret 
Crosland, Colette: The Difficulty of Loving (London: Peter Owen, 1973), 57; 
idem, Colette: A Provincial in Paris (New York: British Book Centre, 1954), 
38. 


24. Published in New Britain, 9 August 1933, 367; reprinted in A Ravel 
Reader, 398-400. See also the composer’s comments in an interview pub- 
lished in the Evening Standard on 24 February 1932, ibid., 490-91. 


25. See, for example, the composer’s descriptions of windmills in Holland 
and a foundry at in the Ruhr Valley in letters to Maurice Delage dated 24 
June and 5 July 1905 (quoted in A Ravel Reader, 69-70). Ravel's love for 
automatons is also discussed in Vladimir Jankélévitch, Ravel, trans. Mar- 
garet Crosland (New York: Grove Press, 1959; reprint ed., Westport, Conn.: 
Greenwood, 1976), 79; Jourdan-Morhange, 24; and James Harding, The Ox 
on the Roof: Scenes from Musical Life in Paris in the Twenties (London: 
Macdonald, 1972), 43. 


26. Letter of Colette to Ravel dated 5 March 1919, ibid, 189. 


27. It is a small stretch from this arithmetic scene to Ionesco’s well-known 
absurdist satire on arithmetic in La Legon, in which a student is able to do 
enormously difficult calculations, but is totally unable to perform simple 
additions and multiplications. 


28. The affinity of this passage to Renaissance polyphony was noted by a 
contemporary reviewer, Maurice Brilliant, in Le correspondant, 25 February 
1926, pp. 623-24. 


29. See Colette’s letter of 5 March 1919, ibid. 


30. Contemporaries recognized this passage as a parody of Aristophanes. 
See André Coeuroy, “L’Enfant et les sortiléges,” Larousse mensuel illustré: Re- 
vue encyclopédique universelle 6 (1923-25): 242; Henry Pruniéres, “L’Enfant et 
les sortiléges au théatre de Monte-Carlo,” La Revue musicale (April 1925): 
108. 


31. Maurice Brilliant (Le correspondant, 25 February 1926, p. 623) interest- 
ingly associates the unusual style of this passage with ancient Greek the- 
ater. 
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33. Ravel discusses his programmatic conception of La valse in his “Esquisse 
autobiographique” published by Roland-Manuel in La revue musicale (De- 
cember 1938), 17-23; reprinted in A Ravel Reader, 29-33. 


34. Arbie Orenstein, Ravel: Man and Musician (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1975), 78-79; idem, “Correspondance inédit,” 217-18. In his 
autobiographical sketch, cited above, Ravel states: “I believe that this So- 
nata marks a turning point in my career. In it, thinness of texture is pushed 
to the extreme. Harmonic charm is renounced, coupled with an increas- 
ingly conspicuous reaction in favor of melody.” In the next paragraph, he 
explains that L ‘Enfant “conforms to analogous preoccupations. The pre- 
dominant concern with melody derives naturally from the story, ...” 
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Rhythm and Text in the Music of Igor Stravinsky: 
A Study of Three Neoclassical Operatic Works 


by Linell Gray Moss 





Mi 
en I work with words in music, my musical saliva is set into mo- 


tion by the sounds and rhythms of the syllables.” ! This statement 
by Igor Stravinsky is from Dialogues and a Diary, one of the ten books about 
music written by the composer. It vividly expresses the excitement with 
which Stravinsky approached the task of unifying text and music. A study 
of his music and writings yields an appreciation for the idiosyncratic man- 
ner in which this dynamic union was forged. 

Perhaps the most compelling element of Stravinsky’s musical language 
is rhythm. Rhythm is a vitally energizing force in Stravinsky’s work, and it 
is carefully controlled and manipulated. Powerful systems of regularity 
and unification are used to attract the listener and set up expectations that 
are jarred by irregularities and rhythmic variations. Rhythm is so domi- 
nant in Stravinsky’s vocal works that it manipulates and governs the pre- 
sentation of the text rather than growing out of the natural rhythms of the 
words. This unusual treatment of text in turn affects the performers, the 
conductor, and the audience. Those who expect the accentuation and mean- 
ing of the words to be supported through rhythm and expressive devices 
find Stravinsky’s music perplexing, but those who enjoy being challenged 
and invigorated by rhythm find it engaging. 

This study of Stravinsky’s music for the stage will illustrate the domi- 
nance of rhythm over text, and thus suggest an appropriate avenue for 
approaching Stravinsky’s vocal music. Examples will be drawn from three 
neoclassical dramatic works: Oedipus Rex, Perséphone, and The Rake’s Progress. 
The study will present background information on these three works, fol- 
lowed by an examination of the influences on the composer’s vocal works, 
the characteristics of his rhythmic style, and his perspectives on drama 
and text. Excerpts from each of the three works will be discussed. 

In 1926-27 Stravinsky composed Oedipus Rex for soloists, narrator, male 
chorus, and full orchestra, on a libretto by Jean Cocteau. The composer had 
seen a production of Cocteau’s play Antigone, and was struck by the suc- 
cessful manner in which the writer presented the ancient myth in modern 
guise. Cocteau wrote the libretto for his two-act version of Oedipus in 
French, and it was translated into Latin by Abbé Jean Danielou. Later, the 
American poet e. e. cummings translated the narrative portions of the text 
into English. Stravinsky called the work an opera/oratorio, an apt desig- 
nation because of the lack of overt dramatic action. He wanted it to be used 
in both its concert hall and staged versions. 
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Regarding his second foray into Greek mythology Stravinsky observed, 
“Whether Perséphone is the patchwork and the bonbon that its critics claim 
is not for me to say, nor will time tell any more than a circumstantial truth.”9 
Perséphone, for tenor soloist, narrator, mixed chorus, and full orchestra, is a 
one-act work in three parts, commissioned by the famous dancer Ida 
Rubenstein to be danced by her ballet company. It was composed in 1934 
and revised in 1949. The work was called a melodrama because the role of 
Perséphone was to be spoken and danced rather than sung. André Gide, 
the French playwright, poet, and novelist, based his libretto for Stravinsky’s 
work on Homer’s Hymn to Demeter from the Iliad. Gide’s verses are rich 
in rhythm and romantic in phraseology,4 perhaps poanying Stravinsky’s 
description of them as “vers caramel,” or caramel verses. 

The Rake’s Progress is Stravinsky’s longest composition and his only 
full-length opera. Written in 1948-51, the three-act opera is Stravinsky’s 
last neoclassical work and the artistic culmination of the period. As the 
archetypal neoclassic opera of the twentieth century, The Rake’s Progress is 
a numbers opera emphasizing the alternation of recitative and aria. 
Stravinsky uses ensembles as Mozart used them, to build the dramatic ac- 
tion at the end of a scene. The well-known British poet W. H. Auden and 
his collaborator Chester Kallman based their libretto for The Rake’s Progress 
on a series of etchings created by William Hogarth in 1733. The text is a 
mixture of verse and prose, and features the delicate internal rhymes and 
alliteration for which Auden was known. 

Each new artistic movement develops at least partly in reaction to pre- 
vious developments, forging new styles or integrating techniques or ideas 
from the past. Likewise, each of Stravinsky’s compositional periods include 
techniques that are sometimes a violent departure, sometimes an evolu- 
tion from his previous work. It is also possible to find techniques inspired 
by the work of his predecessors. In his neoclassical compositions, Stravinsky 
looks back to the eighteenth century for techniques of form, harrnony, and 
texture, while eschewing the expressive language of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. His anti-Wagnerian sentiment is strongly stated in his Poetics of Mu- 
sic. About Wagner’s endless melody he wrote, “It is the perpetual becom- 
ing of a music that never had any reason for starting, much less for end- 
ing.” © He referred to a lack of order in much romantic music, saying “The 
more art is controlled, limited, worked over, the more it is free.”” He op- 
posed romantic treatment of every element of music, including flexible 
rhythms, thick textures, lush harmonies, sweeping use of dynamic con- 
trast, and impassioned phrasing, preferring instead an idealized classicism 
based on principles of precision, order, balance, and clarity. 

However, Stravinsky could not escape the effects of nineteenth-cen- 
tury musical style. His early musical training with Rimsky-Korsakov, his 
admiration for Verdi, and his friendship with Debussy all affected his op- 
eratic language. Claudio Spies cites examples from Oedipus, Perséphone, 
and Rake’s Progress in which rhythmic, harmonic, and textural techniques 
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can be traced to the operatic works of Stravinsky’s Russian teachers.® Yet 
Stravinsky’s neoclassical works also offer a style that contrasts with the 
works of his early Russian period, displaying harmonic language, forms, 
and rhythms that are more conservative than in such early works as Le 
Sacre du Printemps and Les Noces. 

The Russian folk music of the composer’s childhood pervades aspects 
of all of his music, despite his attempts to move away from the nationalis- 
tic style of his early Russian period. The style of meter and text stress in 
Russian folk music influenced Stravinsky’s view of the relationship of 
rhythm to text and of text to music. This influence was established early in 
the composer’s life. “One important characteristic of Russian popular 
verse,” Stravinsky wrote, “is that the accents of the spoken verse are ig- 
nored when the verse is sung. The recognition of the musical possibilities 
inherent in this fact was one of the most rejoicing discoveries of my life.”? 
In fact, one of Stravinsky’s earliest musical memories was that of an enor- 
mous red-haired Russian peasant singing a song whose text merely alter- 
nated two meaningless syllables, accompanied by rhythmic sounds.!° The 
repetitious character and the clear, vigorous accents of this music, com- 
bined with the independence of musical rhythm from textual rhythm, be- 
came hallmarks of Stravinsky’s vocal style. 

Stravinsky’s neoclassical vocal writing thus developed both as a prod- 
uct of the past and in reaction against it. A look at the pertinent features of 
his use of rhythm and a consideration of his approach to drama and text 
will lead to an informed examination of specific examples from Stravinsky’s 
neoclassical repertoire. 

Stravinsky’s rhythmic style is a juxtaposition of regular and irregular 
elements. He is famous for the emancipation of rhythm from the constraints 
of regular meters and accents and from nineteenth-century tempo rubato. 
From Le Sacre du Printemps of 1911 to Requiem Canticles of 1966, Stravinsky 
changed our perspective on rhythm through his use of mixed meters, ir- 
regular accents, and polyrhythms. But his music is also characterized by 
the regular use of ostinati, tempo and meter relationships, and the additive 
style of composition in which a small rhythmic unit forms a constant pulse. 
In the three works discussed here, Stravinsky often forced irregular rhythms 
into conventionally regular meters, whereas in other works he allowed those 
rhythms to exist within less rigid parameters. 

Oedipus Rex features greater rhythmic regularity than Stravinsky’s pre- 
vious works, in keeping with the austere, dispassionate impression that he 
wanted to create. The tempo changes are metrically proportional. The ad- 
ditive technique creates mixed meter by building units of varying size based 
on a constant cell. Nadia Boulanger wrote, “Stravinsky’s music suggests 
the old Greek system of rhythm in which (instead of taking, as we do, a 
maximum unity like a whole note, and cutting it up into various small 
divisions), he took a minimum unity and multiplied it by any even or odd 
number.”!! For example, in the duet from Act II for the Shepherd and the 
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Messenger, the eighth note remains constant within meters that include 
3/8,4/8,2/4, and 3/4. The regularity of the eighth note is further obscured 


by varying note values, rests, accents, and other articulation marks (see 
example 1). 
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Mixed meter is a vital characteristic of both the early and late works, but 
the neoclassical works use mixed meter less frequently. However, Stravinsky 
often forced irregular accents, phrases, and rhythmic patterns into the regu- 
lar metrical structure. The “Lanterloo” chorus from Act I of The Rake’s 
Progress is an example. The chorus is a distilled version of a strophic song 
with three stanzas. Neoclassical techniques used include regular meter, stro- 
phic form with refrain, dialogue format, and modified ostinato. These con- 
trast with the innovative elements of the aerated style,!2 the use of omis- 
sions and extensions to create differing phrase lengths, and unconventional 
text stresses. Although the chorus is in a regular 6/8 meter, the ostinato- 
like figure in the treble range of the accompaniment occurs both on beat 
one and on beat four, and is interrupted by varying combinations of rests 
and extensions. Thus, regular and irregular rhythmic elements are juxta- 
posed (example 2). The final chorus of Oedipus Rex is also in a regular 6/8 
meter. Eric Walter White calls this vigorous chorus a “marvelous example 
of almost breathless mass hysteria under full musical control.”13 

Aerated style occurs in music by composers from Purcell to Verdi; how- 
ever, in Stravinsky’s hands, this technique undermines both rhythmic regu- 
larity and the sense of the text, as seen in an excerpt from Part One of 
Perséphone, “Ivresse matinale,” in which both phrases and individual words 
are interrupted by rests (example 3). 
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EXampPLe 2. THe Rake’s Procress. Irregularity within standard meter. 


Stravinsky’s rhythmic style was clearly innovative, but so too was his 
use of text. To understand this approach properly, one must study his view 
of drama and its role in music. Stravinsky believed that both text and drama 
should be subservient to music. The relative position of music and text in 
dramatic composition has been strongly debated throughout opera his- 
tory, starting in 1600 with the Florentine Camerata, and Stravinsky’s un- 
conventional hierarchy has generated much discussion among scholars. 

Stravinsky achieved the supremacy of music over text in three ways. 
First, by deliberately choosing plots and languages that were formal and 
remote, he evoked an atmosphere that was distant and depersonalized. 
Both Oedipus Rex and Perséphone are taken from mythology. The plot of The 
Rake’s Progress uses an allegorical style to retell aspects of the age-old mo- 
rality tales of Don Juan and Faust. Thus all three plots deal with arche- 
typal, abstract figures who grapple with universal issues, providing ve- 
hicles for a formal detachment from the text. 
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ExAmp te 4. Oepipus Rex. 


Stravinsky indicated that he chose particular plots for his dramatic 
works because he wished to leave the drama behind in order to focus in a 
more concentrated manner on the musical qualities. He wrote of his joy in 
composing to Latin, a language of convention, ritual, and dignity. When 
critics refered to Oedipus Rex as a “waxworks opera,” he replied that a static 
representation was a more effective way to focus the tragedy on the fatal 
development rather than on individual characters.!4 

Asecond way in which Stravinsky achieved supremacy of music over 
text comes about only in performance. Stravinsky wanted his works to be 
staged in a nondramatic manner. He suggested that the chorus in Oedipus 
Rex should give the impression of a group of living statues.!5 He also con- 
sidered representing characters on stage by puppets, or having the actors 
wear masks. The individual characters are almost motionless on stage. In 
other dramatic works such as Le Rossignol and Reynard, Stravinsky placed 
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Examp te 5 B. Persfpuone. Irregular text setting. 


singers offstage to distance the music from the stage action. In Les Noces he 
wanted the instrumentalists onstage amidst the performers. Thus the hier- 
archy between the dramatic representation and the aural presentation was 
obscured. 

Manipulating the rhythm of the text was a third and final technique 
used by Stravinsky to create musical supremacy when working with text. 
He modelled the rhythmic patterns of Oedipus Rex in part on the rhythms 
of the original Greek tragedy by Sophocles. He wrote that the “nature of 
the music’s rhythmic manners... came from Sophocles himself, or more 
precisely, from the meters of the [greek] chorus.” 1 He felt the tension cre- 
ated by the regularity of the rhythm in the chorus “Mulier in vestibule” 
was greater than any tension that irregular rhythms could produce. “The 
rhythms are the principle source of dramatic tension and a major element 
of the dramatic method,” he wrote. “If I have succeeded in freezing the 
drama in the music, that was accomplished largely through rhythmic 
means.” !7 

Though Stravinsky used the overarching meaning of the text as a basis 
for musical ideas, he viewed individual phrases or words simply as ele- 
ments of texture and color in the orchestral palette. The individual sounds 
of the syllables, and of each consonant and vowel, were fundamental com- 
ponents. In Oedipus Rex he refused to be dominated by literal meanings of 
words and phrases, and considered the text purely as phonetic material. 
While admitting that Latin was a language of fixed accents, he determined 
to break the rules and to accentuate words freely according to the dictates 
of the music.!8 He considered entire words to be cumbersome, and that for 
Perséphone he wanted nothing but syllables—strong, beautiful syllables.19 
Stravinsky explored this idea in other vocal works as well. Writing about 
one of his Pribaoutki, settings for solo voice of Russian popular verse, he 
said, “It is not about a colonel, not about a quail. It is about the letter P and 
the rhythmic groups that end with the vowel A.”° This fragmented and 
utilitarian treatment of text often created rhythmic settings that contradicted 
the stresses of the spoken word. 

Examples of irregular text setting can be found in each of the three 
works under consideration. The chorus in the final scene from Oedipus Rex 
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includes five different accentuations of the protagonist’s name (example 
4). In Part I of Perséphone, impressionistic harmonies and transparent tex- 
tures combine with the undulating irregularities of the text setting (examples 
5 A and B). Unconventional text stress found in the “Lanterloo” chorus 
from The Rake’s Progress includes five different rhythmic settings of the word 
“Lanterloo” (see example 6). 

It is an interesting contradiction that while Stravinsky repeatedly stated 
that he wanted texts only for their sounds, and that the meaning of indi- 
vidual phrases and words was unimportant, he chose no less than the fin- 
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est writers of the twentieth century to provide his librettos. His fascination 
with the infinite variety and power of the spoken word even led him to 
plan a collaboration with the great Irish poet Dylan Thomas. Their goal 
was an opera about the destruction and recreation of language. Though 
Thomas died before their project could take shape, Stravinsky’s work with 
Cocteau, Gide, and Auden offers some of the most interesting music of the 
twentieth century. 

This study has examined the supremacy of musical rhythm over po- 
etic rhythm in three selected vocal works by Igor Stravinsky, discussing 
influences on his vocal style, characteristics of his rhythmic style, and his 
perspective on drama and text. Since Stravinsky’s neoclassical period, de- 
velopments such as total serialism, nonmetric rhythm, aleatoric music, and 
minimalism have changed our perception of rhythm and the expression of 
text through music. Nonetheless, Stravinsky’s rhythmic innovations from 
earlier in the century continue to challenge and intrigue listeners and per- 
formers. 
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Musical Examples Excerpted From: 
OEDIPUS REX 


© Copyright 1927 by Edition Russe de Musique; Copyright Renewed. Copyright & Renewal assigned 
to Boosey & Hawkes, Inc. Revised version Copyright 1949, 1950 by Boosey & Hawkes, Inc.; 
Copyrights Renewed. Reprinted by permission. 


THE RAKE’S PROGRESS 


© Copyright 1949, 1950, 1951 by Boosey & Hawkes, Inc., Copyright Renewed. 
Reprinted by permission. 


PERSEPHONE 


© Copyright 1934 by Edition Russe de Musique; Copyright Renewed. Copyright and Renewal 
assigned to Boosey & Hawkes, Inc. Revised version Copyright 1950 by Boosey & Hawkes, Inc.; 
Copyright Renewed. Reprinted by permission. 
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La brise a caressé les fleurs. | The breeze has caressed the flowers. 
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Moderator: Dr. Leonard J. Lehrman 

Panelists: Professor Howard Zinn, Cantor Charles Osborne, Professor Paul 
M. Talley, Mr. Robert D’ Attilio 

Other Participants: Professor Leland Fox, Mr. William Miranda, Ms. Patricia 
Heuermann, Cantor Charles Osborne (sang and taped the proceedings), 
Mr. Ronald Edwards (sang on tape) 


LELAND FOX (Past President of the NOA): In a manner of speaking, the 
clock is ticking on Sacco and Vanzetti because the centennial celebration of 
Marc Blitzstein’s birth will be in 2005 and this work—his last work—is to 
be completed by that time. The architect of its completion is here to talk 
about it. His credentials are very impressive. I was impressed to begin with 
that he had the nerve to succeed Leonard Bernstein in the presentation of 
The Cradle Will Rock. Those are big shoes—a big shadow to step into. He’s 
made that more or less the focus of a very distinguished career that in- 
cludes 8 operas [including a new Malamud opera in progress] and 115 
[other] compositions that have been played and performed around the 
world. Leonard Lehrman is the President of The Long Island Composers 
Alliance and formerly Assistant Conductor of the Metropolitan Opera as 
well as Associate Editor of Opera Monthly. (He has a doctorate from Cornell 
University.) In 1969, at Harvard, he directed and conducted The Cradle Will 
Rock in its first Boston production since Leonard Bernstein’s of 30 years 
earlier, and followed it up with two more Blitzstein operas in their Boston 
premieres, with Mr. Bernstein himself in attendance, so he invited that com- 
parison and apparently very favorably. In 1973, Mr. Lehrman completed 
Blitzstein’s unfinished one-act opera based on Bernard Malamud’s story, 
Idiots First, which Bernstein himself had attempted the completion of, and 
left it in Mr. Lehrman’s hands. Together with a companion piece of 
Lehrman’s own composition, based on another Malamud story, the work 
was presented under Blitzstein’s original title, Tales of Malamud, and won 
the first Off-Broadway Opera Award for “most important event of the sea- 


” 


son. 

The Center for Contemporary Opera presented the orchestral premiere 
on an NEA (and an American Music Center) grant, and it was staged [in 
1992] by Patricia Heuermann, who is one of our NOA Vice Presidents. The 
production at NYU was made possible because of a contact made by Mr. 
Lehrman at the 1991 NOA Chicago convention (where Lehrman performed 
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his E.G.: A Musical Portrait of Emma Goldman, which had been inspired by a 
play by Professor Howard Zinn.) So we’ve come full circle and now we’re 
anxious to hear how this work is going to end. 





LEONARD LEHRMAN: Thank you. We were talking about this late into 
the night last night, and I think I’ve come up with four logical questions— 
to paraphrase the Passover Seder—four questions for the panel on 
Blitzstein’s Sacco and Vanzetti: 1. Why is the Sacco-Vanzetti case important, 
not just historically but today? 2. Why is Marc Blitzstein’s work, especially 
this opera, important not just historically but today? 3. How much of the 
work is complete and how much remains to be finished? 4. Why has it 
taken so long, and how and why should it be finished and performed now? 

In discussing each of these four questions, I’m going to ask each of the 
panelists to consider the facts (in keeping with the theme of this conference 
“Lift Every Voice”) of bigotry, fear, prejudice, and exclusion, specifically in 
terms of class, political persuasion, nationality (also sometimes called race), 
and sexual orientation. 

Before I introduce the first panelist, I'd like to mention a member of the 
original cast of Blitzstein’s best-known opera in the traditional sense, Regina, 
is here with us today, Professor William Warfield, and I’m really delighted 
to see you, Bill! (Applause.) There are several of my heroes in this room, 
actually. When I was at Harvard, one of the greatest speeches that I ever 
heard took place on the Boston Common as part of the Vietnam Morato- 
rium, October 15, 1969. We had just done excerpts from The Cradle Will 
Rock as part of a rally on the Cambridge Common. Then I heard this speech, 
and I wanted very, very much to get a copy of it, so I called up the man 
who gave it who told me it had been extemporaneous. Fortunately the 
local radio station had taped it, and I got a recording from them, transcribed 
it, and printed it in the program of our production. 

The speaker was, and is, one of the great historians of our time, author 
of A People’s History of the United States and many other works, including 
the foreword to the reissue of Boston, a documentary novel by Upton Sinclair 
about the Sacco-Vanzetti case. If you live in Boston, if you know anything 
about American history, or historians, I don’t think you need any more 
introduction to one of my heroes, Professor Howard Zinn. (Applause.) 


HOWARD ZINN: I'll never be able to match that. But I’m here because 
Leonard Lehrman asked me to be here, and because I’ve admired his work 
for years. I guess I’m always impressed when people can do anything with 
music, and what he’s done with music has been ingenious. And when some- 
body does something with music, and what they do with music also has a 
connection with our society and with the important issues of our society, 
then that is something special. 

So, I have a very sort of simple, little job to do here, and I'll try to make 
it simple and little, and that is just to say something about the historical 
significance and background of the Sacco-Vanzetti case. Some of you may 
remember that in 1977, there was a flurry of excitement around the 50th 
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anniversary of the execution, because Governor [Michael] Dukakis declared 
officially that Sacco and Vanzetti had not had a fair trial. That led to a re- 
opening of the controversy, which suggested that, although it was 50 years 
later, the issues that were raised by the case were still the kind of issues 
that arouse people’s ire. 

I remember that Peter Fuller, the son of Governor [Alvan] Fuller of 
Massachusetts who had refused to pardon Sacco and Vanzetti— and it’s 
fair to say one of the villains in the case for anyone who was a defender of 
Sacco and Vanzetti—wrote a letter to the Boston Globe in which he decried 
Dukakis’s action in declaring it an unfair trial, because by declaring it an 
unfair trial Dukakis was by implication saying that his predecessor, Gov- 
ernor Fuller, had been one of those responsible for the execution of Sacco 
and Vanzetti. 

Peter Fuller wrote: “This is an attempt to besmirch a guy’s record that 
we believe in and love, whose memory we cherish. We're sitting here in 
the last building my father built, and it’s the most beautiful car agency on 
the eastern coast and perhaps in the United States.” 

I thought this was interesting. He saw a connection between the sell- 
ing of Cadillacs and the execution of Sacco and Vanzetti. And in fact there 
is a connection. Sacco and Vanzetti were poor. And I think this is the thread 
that ties the Sacco-Vanzetti case to the political cases that preceded it and 
the political cases that have followed it in American history—to the case of 
the Haymarket people, the anarchists who were executed in 1887 in the 
Haymarket Affair—to all the labor union people, to the black people who 
were lynched in this country, to the trial of the Rosenbergs and the many 
other trials that followed World War II and the McCarthy period. Sacco 
and Vanzetti epitomized so many of those issues, because Sacco and Vanzetti 
were poor; Sacco and Vanzetti were not “real” Americans [but] Italians 
who spoke with an accent; and perhaps worst of all, they were radicals. 
And maybe worse even than that, among radicals they were radicals. They 
were anarchists—you can’t get more radical than that. 

So they had these factors working against them in a trial that seemed 
to be a trial for robbery and murder. But what their trial suggests is that 
whenever we consider that a trial seems to be for one thing, it’s about many 
other things. Just as whenever a piece of history is presented as if it were 
just about that piece of history, it’s really not just about that piece of his- 
tory; it’s about everything that surrounds it. It’s about what's in the minds 
of people who perceive that history. So Sacco and Vanzetti, when they were 
questioned by the police, were not just questioned about whether they had 
committed this crime, but were questioned about other things—were ques- 
tioned about why they had opposed World War I, were questioned about: 
“Are you a Communist?” Obviously if they were Communists or not that 
had great relevance as to whether they had committed a robbery or a mur- 
der. “Anarchist?” “No.” Well, not quite truthful. You know, sometimes de- 
fendants think that it’s all right to lie to the authorities. 





ROBERT D’ATTILIO: It is. 
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LEONARD LEHRMAN: That's an anarchist speaking. 





HOWARD ZINN: “Do you believe in this government of ours?” “Yes.” 
Sacco is being very cagey. Does he really believe in this govemment of ours? 
No. And then he added, just as a note of honesty: “Some things I like dif- 
ferent.” Which is the mildest kind of statement anybody could make about 
the government of the United States. 

But it should be also noticed that the trial took place in the 1920s—it 
began in the years right after World War I—1920, 1921. The superpatrio- 
tism of World War I, the jingoism of the war spirit still pervaded the coun- 
try. And immediately preceding the Sacco-Vanzetti case, immediately pre- 
ceding their arrest for this robbery and murder, there were the Palmer raids 
[by] Attorney General [A. Mitchell] Palmer—attorney general for one of 
our “liberal” presidents [Woodrow Wilson]—well, “liberal” unless you 
consider that he was also a racist and a segregationist—but it’s interesting 
how liberalism is peculiarly defined very often in this country. Attorney 
General Palmer organized raids that took place against foreign-born people, 
aliens, people who were not citizens, the supposition being that radicalism 
was essentially a foreign thing, and that if you’ll round up enough foreign- 
ers, you'll round up enough radicals. There was no question of due pro- 
cess, no question of trials, no question of guilt or innocence. Rounded up, 
very often beaten, 500 aliens were shackled together and marched through 
the streets of Boston just before the Sacco-Vanzetti case started. These people 
were put on boats and deported back to where they had come from. The 
Sacco-Vanzetti case was going on at a time when the bodies of soldiers 
were still being returned to this country. Patriotic parades were taking place. 
There was an atmosphere of Fourth of July, an atmosphere of Memorial 
Day, yes, the atmosphere of war still pervading the Sacco-Vanzetti case. 

So think about this. When we talk about the Rosenberg case many years 
later, you cannot talk about the Rosenberg case without talking about the 
context—about the Cold War, about the atom bomb, about the Korean War, 
about the Chinese Communists winning power in China. And so the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case to me is a very critical marker telling us so much about Ameri- 
can society. 

Of course it’s not only true of American society. It’s true of societies in 
general. What purport to be trials of ordinary criminals turn out to be much 
more than that. And in those trials are compressed the prejudices of a soci- 
ety—the racial preiudices, the anti-foreign prejudices, the anti-radical preju- 
dices. And so the result, the outcome of those trials is a trial that reflects 
what the society is like. And therefore to reconsider that case, to reconsider 
it as Dukakis did in the 1970s, to reconsider it in our time, to put it to mu- 
sic, to bring it alive, is to my mind to bring alive the ideas, the values em- 
bedded in that case. That’s why I think it’s important. (Applause.) 


LEONARD LEHRMAN: Thank you, Howard. I just want to tie up a couple 
of threads you mentioned: Blitzstein was in fact thinking of starting the 
opera with a Memorial Day celebration, with the opening of the trial. Then 
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he decided he’d probably use that at the beginning of Act ll. The first act 
begins with a chorus that states: 

“This is the end of the opera. After this it begins. ..Guilty of being strang- 

ers in a strange land, holding strange ideas. Innocent of the charge itself, 

robbery and murder. Were they executed for their guilt or for their inno- 

cence?” 

I think that puts that in context. Now I want to set a little bit of context 
for the aria that you’re about to hear. Blitzstein told the Met [October 9, 
1961] that as per the contract that he had, he had completed 75% of the 
libretto and 40% of the music. That was an exaggeration. You can see the 
pile of music over there, and in sheer bulk there probably is about 40% of 
the music. But it contains multiple drafts of many, many scenes. I would 
say that he had completed parts of 40% of the music and 75% of the li- 
bretto. The only thing that the Met ever saw was one aria he sent them, 
which I’m going to play for you. This aria was performed with orchestra in 
an orchestration commissioned by Leonard Bernstein and written by 
Hershey Kay, at a Blitzstein Memorial concert in 1964 and then again at a 
Blitzstein 80th birthday concert in 1985. Both times, the tenor who was 
singing it got lost in the middle, so I’m not going to play you those tapes. I 
will play you a CD we made called “A Blitzstein Cabaret,” which has this 
aria on it, with piano. It’s sung by Ronald Edwards. But first I’m going to 
ask Cantor Charles Osborne to sing just 6 measures from an earlier work of 
Blitzstein’s called Reuben Reuben, which he wrote in the early 1950s. It’s 
called “With A Woman To Be” and he’s just going to sing that part of this 
song which Blitzstein used in Reuben Reuben and then you'll hear he re- 
used this part in Sacco and Vanzetti. Charles, by the way, was the original 
title role in the New York City premiere of Idiots First. 
[Charles Osborne sang mm. 1-6 of “With A Woman To Be” from Reuben 
Reuben. |] 





LEONARD LEHRMAN: Blitzstein used only that much in Reuben Reuben, 
although he had written a little bit more about a walk in Central Park, 
which then became Milford Park when he moved it into Sacco and Vanzetti. 
But that was all that he actually used in Reuben Reuben, except for a little bit 
of a fragment at the end of an ensemble, where the Street-Vendor is sing- 
ing: 

. “With a woman to be and not be lonely. I ask her to be mine. She say she 
don’t know. She say she need time to think. What she need to think? I 
don’t need no time to think. All I need to see how it is good for me with a 
woman to be.” 

So this has now become an aria, the only part of the opera he sent the 
Met, sung by Sacco in his cell, in Act II. On the CD it’s sung by Ronald 
Edwards. [The excerpt from Premier CD #1005 “A Blitzstein Cabaret” was 
played.] 


LEONARD LEHRMAN: Now I'd like to introduce the author of the first 
full-length study of Marc Blitzstein, “Social Criticism in the Original The- 
ater Librettos of Marc Blitzstein,” written in 1965 [as a doctoral disserta- 
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tion at the University of Wisconsin]. The Director of Academic Theater and 
Actor Training at Millersville University in Millersville, PA, he credits the 
original production of Blitzstein’s Regina for his career choice in 1949, Pro- 
fessor Paul Talley. (Applause.) 





PAUL TALLEY: Listening to the recording I was struck again by the clar- 
ity of Blitzstein’s lyrics, the ease of understanding which comes from giv- 
ing the singers words and speech rhythms very close to the idioms of spo- 
ken American. Blitzstein usually wrote his own lyrics to his own music. In 
doing so he may have maintained better control over the simulation of 
true-to-life speech than did other pioneers who were attempting to bring 
realism to the musical stage. He cut his teeth on the same grounds as 
Rodgers & Hart—in the Garrick Gaieties with Triple Sec, a small opera which 
was part of one of the Garrick Gaieties shows. Kern, Hammerstein, the 
Gershwins, Rodgers and Hart made important efforts in that direction and 
were just about to make others when Blitzstein’s The Cradle Will Rock rocked 
the theatre world. Although Cradle presents a collection of archetypical ste- 
reotypes, the bulk of the lyrics have the simplicity and richness of “real 
life.” The opening scene between the Moll, the Masher and the “on-the- 
take-or-on-the-make” Cop still plays like something one might encounter 
around the nearest comer. Blitzstein’s work was frequently greeted with 
the question, “Yes, but is it opera?” If singspiel, melodrame, opéra comique , 
and opera buffa are accepted as forms of opera, the answer is definitely “Yes.” 
My answer, however, is “Who cares?” Blitzstein has been important to the 
American musical theatre in several ways. In addition to setting a stan- 
dard and an American model for musical dialogue, he was a major figure 
in transplanting into the American theatre the theories of Bertolt Brecht. 

More importantly, as he became more accomplished at applying 
Brechtian theory, he moved farther from the Brechtian model. He began to 
accomplish what I like to call “The Americanization of Brecht,” (that is, the 
welding of alienation or distancing theory, to the content and dramatic 
tensions of American Realism. Before he could move from the Brecht model, 
he had first to move toward it. In the beginning he really didn’t under- 
stand Brecht, nor the related musical theories of Hanns Eisler. He didn’t 
like Kurt Weill’s music at all, and wrote some rather nasty articles in his 
early role as a music critic. 

On the other hand, Blitzstein’s wife, Eva Goldbeck, was one of the first 
American intellectuals who did understand Brecht. Blitzstein was slowly 
won over. His left-oriented revue sketch, “Send for the Militia,” was per- 
formed by Eve Arden in Parade, the so-called “Red Revue.” (It is recorded 
on the Premier CD “A Blitzstein Cabaret.” By the time they gave a party to 
welcome Brecht to America, Blitzstein had, ready to perform, a song of a 
prostitute, “The Nickel Under the Foot.” Brecht suggested as a theme for a 
theatre-work “the prostitution of the middle class.” Several sketches had 
been worked on when Eva became victim to a strange wasting disease 
(possibly anorexia nervosa) and died. Blitzstein isolated himself and com- 
pleted the work known as The Cradle Will Rock. 
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Turning toward the work of Hanns Eisler, Blitzstein scored several films, 
wrote music and sketches for radio, and incidental music for plays. He 
developed a radio music-drama, I’ve Got the Tune, and began work on No 
For An Answer, an opera with a somewhat more orthodox storyline struc- 
ture and a semiautobiographical base. 

One summer, Blitzstein and his sister Jo set out to improve living con- 
ditions for some immigrant workers in a New Jersey seaside resort by edu- 
cating the Greek restaurant workers. According to Jo, they experienced 
some embarrassment and some degree of self-criticism as they discovered 
that their “students” knew the classics of their (Greek) literature better than 
the privileged Blitzsteins knew their own. 

No For An Answer revolves around the unionization of the workers in 
just such a town. The idealistic couple, who would seem to be drawn from 
Marc and Jo, are not the driving force in the union quest, just volunteers. 
Paul (who would seem to be Marc) is a highly neurotic intellectual unable 
to take orders from the union organizers. One of the problems in this sprawl- 
ing tale is the difficulty involved in caring for Paul who is given to pouting 
and tantrums. Blitzstein was given to sprawling canvases. He liked to start 
big and contract. For that reason it is safe to say that, with the exception of 
The Cradle Will Rock [and even in that he made minor changes for revivals 
- LJL], none of his musical dramas was ever completed in a finalized form. 
Regina, based on Lillian Hellman’s The Little Foxes and Another Part of the 
Forest, and Juno, based on Sean O’Casey’s Juno and the Paycock, may seem 
complete, because they tell established stories in a more or less chronologi- 
cal fashion. 

Following a rule of thumb that it takes approximately three times as 
long to sing a sentence as to speak it, one might naturally expect the libret- 
tist, adapting a play, to start by pruning. Starting with The Little Foxes, 
Blitzstein began by adding material found in or suggested by Another Part 
of the Forest which introduces us to the main characters at an earlier age. 
Then he began pruning and rewriting so successfully that the listener can 
easily believe that Blitzstein has just set pages and pages of Hellman’s dia- 
logue directly to music. The three times thumb rule tends to cause the lack 
of believably well-rounded characters in musicals: we don’t as a rule get 
much background information. Blitzstein gives that information, and also 
provides signals as to what we should think about and what to think about 
it. Now, of course in traditional opera the orchestra provides much of the 
emotional information. 

But the increased verbal information, the increased richness of charac- 
ters seems to me to create the kind of tension Brecht was working for, but 
doing it by different means, we are prepared (if we have not been deprived 
of musical theatre in our youth) to accept singing from caricatures and 
two-dimensional characters. We haven't been taught to deal with “real” 
people singing their ongoing experience. When this happens you have 
Brechtian distancing happening simultaneously on two levels. That is, the 
more “real” the verbal characterizations become, the more distancing be- 
comes the fact that they are singing. 
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Following the first production of Regina, Blitzstein’s adaptation of the 
Brecht / Weill Threepenny Opera established the importance of the Off-Broad- 
way theatre movement and triggered an appetite for Brecht both in aca- 
deme and in the professional theatre. Also triggered was a bitter debate 
over the distinction between translation and adaptation and over the value 
of such a distinction. Blitzstein’s Threepenny was unquestionably an adap- 
tation and so came under fire from translators eager to establish a corner in 
the academic market. Brecht made clear that he preferred Blitzstein’s ad- 
aptation to then existing British/ American translations. With Brecht’s ap- 
proval, Blitzstein wrote an adaptation of Mother Courage and began one of 
Mahagonny. His own original works moved a little farther toward realism - 
in a strange original story, Reuben Reuben, and again in Juno, based on Sean 
O’Casey’s drama, Juno and the Paycock, set against the seemingly endless 
“troubles” of Ireland. 

His notes for Sacco and Vanzetti reveal Blitzstein very consciously do- 
ing Brechtian things; he experiments with a number of devices: at one point 
—how many people would it take for the choirs he had? You have several 
of the characters in the show, and each has their own chorus —in one ver- 
sion of the projected opera. 





LEONARD LEHRMAN: Would you like me to talk about that now? 


PAUL TALLEY: Yes, I think so. 


LEONARD LEHRMAN: OK. The list of characters includes: 4 sopranos, 1 


mezzo/alto, 4-5 tenors, 4-6 baritones, 2-3 basses, 8 silent males + 9-10 un- 
assigned males. Now this is assuming that each part of District Attorney 
Frederick Katzmann, Police Chief Michael Stewart, Judge Webster Thayer, 
and Harvard President A. Lawrence Lowell and his committee (including 
Judge Robert Grant and MIT President Samuel W. Stratton) would each be 
represented by one person, whereas in fact he had in mind that they would 
each be represented by a chorus. So that would make it even larger, and 
that’s what I think you were referring to there. And my question of course 
when I was starting to work on this was: How practical is this use of the 
Chorus? There was a work written in 1928 by Blitzstein called The Con- 
demned, which was never performed. It had multiple choruses. He had 
thought he might be able to get it put on as a large spectacle in the Soviet 
Union, but it never did get produced. It was also inspired by Sacco and 
Vanzetti, but very very different from the later work. I think our next pan- 
elist will speak a little bit about that: Robert D’Attilio is a native of South 
Medford. He’s also an historian of Italian-American radicalism and opera- 
tions manager for the Pro Arte Symphony—so he’s in both music and poli- 
tics. He organized the 1979 Sacco-Vanzetti Conference: “Developments, 
Reconsiderations” and co-edited the book of those proceedings, which is 
still available, published by the Boston Public Library. 


ROBERT D’ATTILIO: Thank you, Leonard. Leonard asked us to com- 
ment on the relevance of the Sacco-Vanzetti case today, and, I think, why 
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Blitzstein himself found it relevant. [The increase in xenophobia and the 
reinstitution of capital punishment in many states today might be men- 
tioned - either here or elsewhere.] It’s one of those political cases—the poli- 
tics now I think are somewhat vague for most people— but the case itself 
shows that there is not one America, but many Americas. This is some- 
thing that keeps recurring again and again in American history. I think 
Professor Zinn’s book, A People’s History of the United States brings this out. 
Usually American history is written within the context that America is a 
great country; it’s a great experience; and we must do our best to, you 
know, at most reform it, correct it. But the Sacco-Vanzetti case, as John Dos 
Passos said so tellingly in his book [The Big Money, vol. 3 of USA]: All right, 
we are two nations. I think it’s more than two; there are many nations, 
many countries. “Many Americas” is perhaps the best way to put it. I think 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case is a perfect example of this kind of case. 

Blitzstein of course always felt that politics was part of life and should 
be part of his music. And Sacco and Vanzetti seemed for Blitzstein to be “the 
perfect marriage of politics and art,” or in this case politics and music. 
Blitzstein, as we’ve heard, accepted wholeheartedly the idea that music 
shouldn’t be separated from society and politics. He wanted to reach a 
mass audience through the popular stage. He had been criticized about 
this because sometimes his music was “too popular.” This is why we have 
trouble with his categories—whether he wrote opera or what he wrote— 
musicals, etc., etc. In Sacco and Vanzetti, I think undoubtedly there’s got to 
be some personal element. He may have felt aliens fighting against a hos- 
tile society as not too wild a metaphor for a composer or an artist in America. 
I must confess that at one time I had one small common interest in connec- 
tion with Marc Blitzstein: I too began my interest in the Sacco-Vanzetti case 
with the idea of writing a libretto. Within a short period of time I became 
aware of the complexity of the case and the history— there were still many 
areas unexplored and it was rather overwhelming. And so the history at- 
tracted me much more at that time than the libretto, which seemed to be 
quite a problem. Blitzstein never abandoned his attempt, but he too dis- 
covered some of the same problems that I had: he once complained that he 
had enough material to write not one but six operas on Sacco and Vanzetti. 
“But never fear. I will write only one.” [Herald Tribune article by Don Ross, 
February 29, 1960] And even at the end, as he’d been working on the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case, he once complained, always a severe critic of himself [to his 
sister Jo, January 20, 1961]: “The main trouble is that I keep getting new 
ideas that throw out the old: a sure sign of amateurism. Forget it; I’ll get it 
right.” [This is the full quote.] 

What I want to discuss just a little bit, and perhaps the panel can com- 
ment on this, is how politics and music in his case stretched out the whole 
attempt of Blitzstein to write the opera Sacco and Vanzetti until it unfortu- 
nately was brutally cut short by his death, which left us with this frag- 
ment—which we hope that Leonard will bring to a close, within the next 6- 
7 years? 





LEONARD LEHRMAN: Three. 
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ROBERT D’ATTILIO: There are various topics: there’s the politics of the 
artist, Marc Blitzstein, versus let’s say the politics of the subject matter, as 
Professor Zinn indicated. Blitzstein himself was a committed Communist, 
and he was writing about anarchists. There was a very strong difference 
between the two. Sometimes it was a deadly difference. 





LEONARD LEHRMAN: In the ’20s. 
ROBERT D’ATTILIO: Well, the ‘30s, ’40s.... 
LEONARD LEHRMAN: But in the period when he was writing? 


ROBERT D’ATTILIO: Well, for instance, in New York City there was the 
murder of an anarchist, Carlo Tresca [January 11, 1943: “The evidence indi- 
cates that Carmine Galante, a Mafia leader, shot Tresca on behalf of his 
friend Mussolini, though vari2us vicious rumors circulated that Tresca was 
the victim of a Communist thug, a jealous husband, or even his former 
lover Elizabeth Gurley Flynn’s brother or father—both of whom were al- 
ready dead, although that fact did not seem to matter.”—Rosalyn Fraad 
Baxandall, Words on Fire, p. 45]. World War II was going on and this dealt 
with Italy—his murderer has never been found, but one of the suspicions 
is that the Communists may have wanted to bump off Tresca because he 
was too troublesome in the future of Italian politics. At any rate, I think 
without getting too much into that kind of politics, we should know that 
Marc Blitzstein was a committed Communist, and he also supported Stalin, 


let’s say, as long as Lillian Hellman did. It’s very interesting that he picked 
Lillian Hellman’s The Little Foxes as the basis for his opera Regina. There 
was this kind of problem. Leonard mentioned his opera The Condemned 
which was based on the idea of Sacco and Vanzetti, even though they don’t 
actually appear in the work itself. 


LEONARD LEHRMAN: That’s correct. 


ROBERT D’ATTILIO: But the whole idea was agitprop in the sense of 
Brecht—pretty straightforward: two anarchists, two men, who were facing 
a hostile, capitalist society and who were destroyed. I think it’s very inter- 
esting to sce how he progresses from The Condemned to Sacco and Vanzetti. I 
think what happens is that Blitzstein himself changes as a man and as a 
composer, and this affected his attempt to deal with the materials—as I 
said, there was so much material, there was enough for six operas. It’s in- 
teresting that at one time, well, Blitzstein, like every theater composer had 
his jealousies, and he was a little upset that Menotti had had such a tre- 
mendous success with The Consul, which was another opera written for 
Broadway that dealt with politics. 


LEONARD LEHRMAN: But from the right, rather than from the left. 


ROBERT D’ATTILIO: Right. Anyway, Blitzstein remarked about Menotti 
[in a 1956 review of Menotti’s The Saint of Bleeker Street] that “he rarely 
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writes about themes which have been his life-long convictions.” Now I 
think this statement in a way turns onto Blitzstein himself. I mean his life- 
long convictions, starting as a Communist, starting as a supporter of Stalin, 
and so forth, gradually began changing. And when he began dealing with 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case, I think this was part of the problem that he had in 
conceptualizing. This is why we have so many stops and starts . 





LEONARD LEHRMAN: I don’t agree with you. I’m sorry. I know that 
you share an opinion with [the composer] David Diamond, who was a 
very close friend of Blitzstein’s, and whom Marc visited in Rome in the 
1960s. Diamond said to him, “Now you can see with the Khrushchev rev- 
elations, and so forth, don’t you think that Stalin was wrong, and it was 
wrong to support Stalin?” One would think from what you had said that 
Marc would say, “Yes, I was wrong.” But no, he didn’t say anything of the 
kind. He said, “David, it’s such a beautiful day; it’s a beautiful place here 
in Rome. Why don’t we just enjoy it?” He did not want to talk about that. 
And the thing about Sacco and Vanzetti is, as David Riesman has said: 
“The Sacco-Vanzetti case united the liberals; [although] the Rosenberg case 
divided them” (and they’re still divided). The Sacco-Vanzetti case really 
was a kind of a united front in many ways. Although there were rifts in the 
front, between the anarchists and the Communists, which you’ve men- 
tioned, the fact is that Blitzstein was embracing the united front when he 
was writing this opera. 

Now, in the interests of leaving time for the audience to participate 
and ask questions, I would like to present to you—and please feel free to 
interrupt me; Bob is our expert on the details of the case—I’m going to talk 
about both the case and the opera, in chronological order. 

This is how the opera goes: After the opening chorus I mentioned be- 
fore, the Second Scene is in Sacco’s home in Stoughton, May 5, 1920. The 
beginning of the scene is entirely in Italian. Sacco and his wife Rosa are 
rehearsing for a strike-fund performance of Ibsen’s Doll’s House. This is a 
beautiful scene; there are several versions of it—8 pages of music, 74 mea- 
sures. In the version that I like best, at the end of this climactic scene ix 
Italian, all of a sudden Rosa whispers (in English): “Nick, please, you are 
stepping on my toe.” They fall into each other’s arms, laughing. Dante, 
their seven-year-old son applauds. 

At that moment Vanzetti enters and we have exposition of what has 
been happening in New York: Andrea Salsedo, an anarchist printer, has 
fallen to his death from the 14th floor while being interrogated by police. 
This is taken as a warning by the anarchist that they’d better act now, hide 
their literature, and “take guns.” There is a beautiful aria for Vanzetti, only 
19 measures of which are sketched, though there are several versions of 
the text: “It is the human’s way to torture /No beast would ever dream of.” 

The problem of how to integrate the necessary exposition into this scene 
was never quite solved, but there’s an awful lot there; it’s really just a ques- 
tion of paring it down. Scene 3 is the only complete scene that Blitzstein 
finished. It’s 40 pages, 472 measures. It’s a beautifully written scene: the 
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scene of the arrest of Sacco and Vanzetti, who have come, along with their 
friends Boda and Orciani, to pick up a car at the garage of Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson, in order to go around and collect the literature mentioned earlier. 
There’s wonderful characterization in this scene, especially of Mrs. Johnson, 
very much like that of Ruchel, the Rabbi's wife in Idiots First, who doesn’t 
want to help the poor at all. In this scene with Mrs. Johnson, all she wants 
to know after Sacco and Vanzetti are arrested is: “When do we get the re- 
ward!?” 

Scene 4 is the chorus; it was originally thought of as an opening scene 
but he moved it into Scene 4—“Chair, scepter, the Commonwealth”—the 
chair and the scepter being the symbols of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, and there’s a pun on the chair being the electric chair. Out of the 
chorus step Judge Thayer, Governor Fuller, District Attorney Katzmann as 
separate choruses—but he never wrote any music for them; he just sketched 
the beginning of this scene: there are 9 pages of music, 38 measures. Scene 
5 is the grilling at the Brockton police office. There are 16 text drafts, 65 
measures of music plus 9 pages of additional sketches. What he initially 
had in mind was: the District Attorney interviews Sacco, and Bridgewater 
Police Chief Michael Stewart (who was very important to the investiga- 
tion—it was his theory, which the prosecution adopted, that Italian anar- 
chists had committed two crimes, one in Bridgewater and one in Braintree) 
interviews Vanzetti, and that there’s a cross-fire of questions. 

I think it’s a terrific idea for an ensemble. Blitzstein temporarily dis- 
carded it because at the time he was writing there was a television docu- 
mentary in which Police Chief Michael Stewart refused to be interviewed. 
So because, as Blitzstein noted, “he balked re TV show!!” the composer had 
decided that he would not include him. Bob [D’Attilio] has suggested to 
me that since Stewart is now dead, there’s no reason not to include him— 
which I think is a very good idea. Bob has some wonderful ideas. As he 
indicated earlier, he was thinking of writing a libretto, and I am just abso- 
lutely delighted to have him as consultant on this. Blitzstein was offered 
consultation by many experts on the case. He had lunch with Herbert 
Ehrmann, who wrote The Untried Case and The Case That Will Not Die, was 
active in the defense, and in fact proved pretty decisively that the crime for 
which Sacco and Vanzetti were convicted was actually committed by the 
Morelli gang, but the evidence he found was never admitted in court. 

Blitzstein met with others from the defense committee including 
Gardner Jackson, Michael Musmanno, Aldo Felicani, and Tom O’Connor, 
and was also approached by a writer named Richard Rohman, [a play- 
wright and journalist who had been active in the case and] who wanted to 
help. When I was working at the Metropolitan Opera, in 1977-78, I ap- 
proached Rohman. He came to my apartment and was willing to work 
with me on it. I met with Jimmy Levine, who said he was delighted at the 
idea of my completing Sacco and Vanzetti, as I had completed Idiots First— 
and also Blitzstein’s translation of Mahagonny, which was left incomplete, 
and the Met was considering, but Levine told me that I had to go see John 
Dexter. 
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We've talked a bit about racist politics, nationalist politics, and class 
politics. This is where sexual politics comes in: John Dexter was very well 
known for pinching little boys’ behinds, and I was quite notorious for be- 
ing the only non-gay assistant conductor on the staff, and even though I 
supposed to see Dexter and his assistant told me every day for months that 
I would get to see him—I never did get to see him: he never had time to see 
me. In spite of the fact that I was told I was one of five candidates for three 
positions of assistant director there, and that I would be interviewed, some- 
how he never did interview me. This is one of the reasons, to answer one of 
the questions asked earlier as to why it’s taken so long —when I left the 
Met I was unable to find employment anywhere in this country; I spent 
seven years in Europe. Now I’m back, and have finally found employment— 
in five different jobs and am economically secure enough to begin the seri- 
ous round-the-clock work that this is going to take. I’ve digressed; I’m go- 
ing to return now to the last scene of Act 1, which Blitzstein envisioned as 
a Quartet for Sacco, Vanzetti, one of their lawyers (John W. McAnarney), 
and one of their sympathizers, Mrs. Elizabeth Glendower Evans, who rep- 
resented or was affiliated with the Community Church of Boston. 





ROBERT D’ATTILIO: No, she founded it. 


LEONARD LEHRMAN: Right. She helped found it. There’s a plaque with 
Sacco’s and Vanzetti’s likenesses at the Community Church, and also at 
[the Rare Book Room of] the Boston Public Library. In that Act I Finale 


Quartet the defendants learn for the first time that they’re on trial for mur- 
der and robbery The Second Act begins with the Memorial Day celebra- 
tion we mentioned earlier, and the opening of the trial. A separation re- 
quest is denied by the court; 19 measures of music were sketched. There 
are two pages of text for Thayer, denying all of the defense’s jury stipula- 
tions and choosing Ripley (a baritone), who salutes the flag every time he 
goes into the jury box, as foreman. 

In Scene 2 there are solo scene flashbacks: a fish-selling scene for 
Vanzetti, and a love scene for Sacco and his wife. There’s an aria for Vanzetti 
on prison life. In one of Vanzetti’s letters [from 1921, to Mrs. Evans] he 
wrote: “If I were poet and know the metre, | would write a song of it in 
third rhyme,” meaning terza rima. Blitzstein wrote 50 lines of text in terza 
rima, and sketched 26 measures of music. 

Then Blitzstein wanted to have the witnesses interrogated, with a black- 
out after each “as necessary— and forgetting continuity.” “F--- continu- 
ity!” he wrote in one of his notes to himself. He planned to concentrate on 
(or “select” from) the cap, the mortal bullet, the consciousness of guilt, and 
identification as “items in the case.” “But most of all”: the DA’s interroga- 
tion re beliefs, lack of patriotism, draftdodging, etc. 

In the next scene, John McAnarney pleads for them to take the stand 
and admit their radicalism. Vanzetti says no, then relents. Then cut to the 
court again, with them on the stand being cross-examined by the district 
attorney. 

Then there’s a scene in Sacco’s cell, with Mrs. Evans. She says: “T tell 
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you, you will be freed. They will believe you, and you will be freed.” He 
sings of “these bars, these sad bars,” which was an image he used in many 
of his letters. “I would like to break them—break out of them.” [25 mea- 
sures are sketched, plus two 3-4 page versions of text and 30 measures for 
Sacco’s aria. There are also seven different musical sketches, each 4-28 
measures long plus 18 pages of text for another aria for him on “The Whole 
Shoe,” also called “Song of the Craftsman/Artisan.”] He and Mrs. Evans 
have an altercation. She has a scene, which Blitzstein describes as one of 
self-hatred. Blitzstein writes: “the utter incompatibility of rich-poor equa- 
tion has struck her like a bomb” as Sacco turns on her re her “optimism.” 

At this point, Sacco has a mad scene. Each of the defendants had spent 
some time in a facility for the insane, because each of them broke down at 
one time. 





ROBERT D’ATTILIO: I'd just say a psychiatric hospital. 


LEONARD LEHRMAN: Yes. Okay. The aria that you heard before, “With 
A Woman To Be,” precedes a continuation of the scene which becomes a 
mad scene, a duet with Vanzetti, and then you hear mothers’ and childrens’ 
cries: “Where are you Dante?” 

“Your father is, your mother is too, a wop, a wop, a dago” —which 
[interestingly] anticipates Jack Beeson’s use of the nursery rhyme at the 
end of Lizzie Borden: “Lizzie Borden took an ax and gave her mother 40 
whacks”— you hear the children chanting outside after Lizzie has been 
acquitted. Jack Beeson was, and is, an admirer of Blitzstein’s work, and 
won one of the first awards given in the name of Marc Blitzstein. 

The act ends with Sacco yelling “Let me go!” as four guards enter and 
strap him down. There was another prisoner on death row, Celestino 
Madeiros, a man of Portuguese extraction, who confessed, several years 
into the seven years Sacco and Vanzetti were in prison, that he had in fact 
been a party to the original crime, and that Sacco and Vanzetti had not 
been involved. Blitzstein writes: “Does Madeiros scream his confession at 
the end of Act Il—as the direct result of the excitement of Sacco’s mad 
scene—tin cups clunking, Sacco yelling, ‘women’s voices...,’ Vanzetti, etc - ?” 
Or does he put it into Act III? That hadn’t been decided yet. I think it sort of 
depends on how the end of Act II comes out. But I’m leaning toward the 
end of Act II. 

Act II is “the years; the motions for a new trial” - all denied by Thayer. 
Blitzstein was particularly taken by the fact that Thayer got to rule on his 
own prejudice—one of the mistrial motions. “Transference of fear from the 
defendants to the prosecution” as the worldwide protest grows. There’s a 
mélange of world protest; the Madeiros motion is denied; Sacco and Vanzetti 
are sentenced. Vanzetti has a speech to his lawyer, [William] Thompson. 
The Commons demonstration scene is modeled after a picture in Blitzstein’s 
notes with Tom O’Connor (with whom he was meeting) on one soapbox 
and Mary Donovan (another defender) on another soapbox. The very last 
scene is the death chamber and the executions, and he has specific pages 
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cited from specific books, with portions of the record that he hoped to use 
in that. 

There are also several other ideas in Act III; it’s not quite clear where 
he was going to put them in, but he did have them in mind. There was to 
be a preliminary march for the judge and the chorus; there’s an aria for 
Vanzetti mourning the loss of his books, which were missing after he was 
moved from one cell to another; there’s a scene of international protests 
and the “Scene in the Commons, the riot: brass bands fighting each other 
(a la Tenampa in Mexico City).” If anybody can tell me what that means— 
“Tenampa in Mexico City”—I'd be very grateful; I haven’t figured that out 
yet—"the horses trampling” the demonstrators down. 

Vanzetti’s last scene before the execution is with Thompson: Vanzetti 
assures Thompson of his and Sacco’s innocence. Thompson begs him not 
to ask his friends for retaliation. Vanzetti says “How can I forgive? But I 
will think about what you have said.” And at the execution scene, Vanzetti 
says: “I wish to forgive some people for what they are doing to me now.” 
[5/29/60] “to be summed up, in an aria by Thompson”: 

“The Paradox: 

They were guilty of being agitators, radicals, anarchists. 

They were innocent of the murders and the robbery-crimes. 

They were tried ostensibly for the murders and the robbery- crimes. 

They were ultimately executed ostensibly for the murders and robbery- 

crimes. 

They were really tried and executed because they were agitators, 

foreigners, radicals... and here they were guilty and said this was what 

they were to go to death for. 

Who killed them? Officialdom? (The governor, the D.A., the Judge, jury) 

‘Public’ opinion? The sick interaction of both.” 

There is one more scene which I'll come to in a second because I’m 
going to play some of it for you. But I also want to mention that one of my 
other heroes when I was here at Harvard, Harry Levin, who passed away 
this past year, met with Blitzstein and talked with him for a whole evening 
about Sacco and Vanzetti in July of 1960. He told Blitzstein that he had heard 
Lawrence Lowell, the President of Harvard [who headed the governor’s 
advisory committee on whether to pardon Sacco and Vanzetti] make a re- 
mark which was an ethnic slur. I was speaking with Yelena Levin, Harry’s 
widow, this past week, and she said, “Oh yes, I remember that remark. 
Lowell said, ‘You know all Jews are liars.’ ” I said, “That’s not what he said; 
that’s a Freudian slip. He said, “You know all Italians are liars.’ ” She said, 
“Oh that’s right. That’s what he said, yes.” But the very idea of the Freud- 
ian slip to me suggests exactly the kind of racism and bigotry that Blitzstein 
was in fact fighting against. I guess there’s documentation that Lowell ac- 
tually said, “Did you see what I did to those anarchist bastards?” 





ROBERT D’ATTILIO: No, that was the judge. 


LEONARD LEHRMAN: Oh, that was Thayer. Sorry. I mixed that up. You’re 
right. But this story about Lowell—you were telling me you'd never heard 
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actual documentation of it until this statement of Levin. 


ROBERT D’ATTILIO: The comments of Levin are also interesting because 
I think they demonstrate a certain difference of opinion that Leonard and I 
have. He said, the important thing when you write the opera about Sacco 
and Vanzetti is to answer the question “what animated Sacco and Vanzetti?” 
And although Leonard chooses not to see it as I do, about the difference 
between anarchists and Communists, at the time he was writing the opera 
I think he was no longer a Communist except in an emotional sense. I mean 
he had this feeling of justice for all and so forth. 


LEONARD LEHRMAN: Wait, wait, wait. You’ve quoted Levin's state- 
ment. Let me just quote—and then I'll let you go on—this is what Blitzstein 
said in his notes in answer to that question “What animated Sacco and 
Vanzetti?”: Blitzstein writes: “If you mean what did they stand for, how 


strong was their belief, I agree it is a most essential point, and must be 
covered.” Okay. We don’t disagree. 


ROBERT D’ATTILIO: No, no. This is what I mean, that I think Blitzstein 
was evolving as a person, so his life-long beliefs were evolving. And I think 
this is what stretched out the whole process of writing the opera, and it’s 
just a pity that he didn’t have a chance to because I agree with what Profes- 
sor Talley had said about his ability to put concepts into real words which 
could be sung —that was his great gift. 


LEONARD LEHRMAN: Yes, and setting them so they could be sung. It 
was a gift. The one scene that I left out was going to be in the third act, 
although we don’t know quite where. It was based on the most famous 
words that Vanzetti ever said. These words were written down by, or tran- 
scribed from the notes of, Philip Stong, the reporter, who later wrote State 
Fair and many other novels. It begins, “If it had not been for these thing, I 
might have live out my life talking at street corners to scorning men.” That 
piece of writing became required reading for English classes in many places, 
was translated into dozens of languages, and formed a very important ba- 
sis of the plot in The Male Animal by James Thurber. It was made into a 
movie in which Henry Fonda played the role of a professor who fights 
with his administration over the right to read these lines in class. And I 
was just informed yesterday by Paul Talley... 


PAUL TALLEY: May I say it? 
LEONARD LEHRMAN: Go ahead. 


PAUL TALLEY: There’s a movie version of The Male Animal called She’s 
Working Her Way Through College, in which a liberal professor who’s doing 
research on burlesque for his Ph.D. makes it possible for one of the strip- 
pers to come to college. From there on the rest of it is Thurber’s story. But 
the liberal professor was played by Ronald Reagan. 
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LEONARD LEHRMAN: Can you imagine!? Ronald Reagan saying “Tf it 
had not been for these thing ...”!? [Actually, in the movie She’s Working Her 
Way Through College, he doesn’t. The words do not appear in the film: the 
character’s controversial stand was reduced, in 1952, to standing up for 
the right of show-business people to be taken seriously—in education and 
in politics, which of course became Ronald Reagan’s principal message to 
the world.] Anyway, I'd like you to hear Marc Blitzstein’s setting of these 
words, which he almost completed; I finished the middle section, mea- 
sures 21 to 34 of the accompaniment. But the melody is entirely his. This is 
again sung by the multi-talented baritenor, Ron Edwards [on tape]... 

So, before I open the floor to questions and comments, I'd just like to 
read a couple of very short passages quoted in this really incredible and 
monumental—but not yet definitive—book, Mark the Music: The Life and 
Work of Marc Blitzstein by Eric Gordon. I consider this the Encyclopedia of 
Marc Blitzstein Everything You Ever Wanted to Know About Marc 
Blitzstein... The problem with it is, as I see it, it’s about his music, his poli- 
tics and his sex life, but unfortunately not in that order—in the opposite 
order. I am writing now - I’ve just gotten a contract from Greenwood Press 
to write the Bio-Bibliography of Marc Blitzstein in their series. I’m sup- 
posed to have it finished by the year 2000—I may need an extension, ‘cause 
I'd like to finish the opera first. That’s why I said “three years.” 

The passages I want to read are, first, from Leonard Bernstein’s De- 
cember 1964 tribute to Blitzstein, after he’d given up completing Idiots First. 
He writes: “It could be done, they tell me. With what notes? Only yours, 
your own private and mysterious notes. Neither I nor anyone I know has 
access to your luminous caves where those word-notes are forged.” Well, 
that was before he met me. Years later, he told Richard Flusser, “Leonard 
Lehrman is Marc Blitzstein’s dybbuk.” 

And I'd like to read just two passages from what we might consider 
Marc Blitzstein’s credo: First, from a speech he delivered at Brandeis in 
1962, which Eric Gordon fortunately made an audiotape copy of and we’re 
lucky to have a copy of, because the original videotape—the only video 
footage that ever existed of Marc Blitzstein was lost by Brandeis—he said 
he believed in “the right of all... to have no need to ask favors in order to 
exist with dignity.” I think that’s true of the positive characters in virtually 
every one of his works. 

And finally, “On Writing Music for the Theater” was an article he wrote 
for Modern Music in February, 1938, and it’s been my guideline: “There is 
only one rule [in terms of composition] I know; follow your theatre in- 
stinct. You discover you’ve got it very much in the way you first discov- 
ered you were a composer. You may be wrong.... but your inner conviction 
is all you’ve got.” Thank you. (Applause. ) Are there questions? 





LELAND FOX: What happens when your inner conviction confronts the 
19 measures only of a section, and your inner conviction says this has got 


to be written in such a way that perhaps some of those 19 measures have to 
be changed? 
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LEONARD LEHRMAN: Change them. 





LELAND FOX: Okay. I wanted to know how to expect to hear this opera. 


LEONARD LEHRMAN: Because usually those 19 measures have several 
versions to choose from anyway, and so in choosing them, I have to com- 
bine, and then if I make one choice and it doesn’t jive with something that 
is there, I have to change what is there. 


LELAND FOx: I’m glad to hear that. It sort of goes along with “F--- conti- 
nuity.” 


LEONARD LEHRMAN: Oh, I don’t know about that. Seriously, one could 
publish a variorum edition of various composers’ works, like Charles Ives, 
for example, who never stopped composing his Concord Sonata; there are 
hundreds and hundreds of versions, which John Kirkpatrick was thinking 
of publishing at one point. There’s a wonderful scene in Idiots First where 
Ginzberg, the Angel of Death, appears, and Mendel says: “Ginzberg! 
Where’s your black whiskers?” “Different assignment, another costume!” 
That scene doesn’t fit with the rest of the opera as it was constructed, so it 
had to be discarded, but it’s a wonderful scene, right? There are wonderful 
scenes that are going to have to be discarded. There are other scenes that 
are going to be continued in the way that he was writing them. Okay? 
Does that answer your question? 


LELAND FOX: Very well. 

LEONARD LEHRMAN: Thank you. Yes... 

A VISITOR: The first piece of Blitzstein’s I ever heard was on a recording 
in college, and it’s something that seems to be very much overshadowed 
these days. Could you make a few comments about The Airborne Symphony? 
LEONARD LEHRMAN: Oh, sure. Tell us your name? 

VISITOR: My name is Bill Miranda. 

LEONARD LEHRMAN: Bill Miranda!? Of The Jewish Advocate ? 

BILL MIRANDA: Formerly, yes. 

LEONARD LEHRMAN: I always wanted to meet you! This man wrote a 
fantastic review of the evening in 1970 that Leonard Bernstein gave me 
permission—or rather his blessing—to complete Idiots First. It was at Lowell 
House, at Harvard: the production of I’ve Got the Tune, The Harpies, and 
Bernstein’s own Trouble in Tahiti which had been dedicated to Blitzstein. 


BILL MIRANDA: Yes, that was the evening I met Bernstein and his wife. 
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LEONARD LEHRMAN: Oh of course. And I always wanted to meet you! 
So now you came to this symposium—lI’m so thrilled—25 years later, al- 


most to the day—December 5th it was. Paul, do you want to talk about The 
Airborne Symphony? 





PAUL TALLEY: There’s an interesting history for The Airborne. It was com- 
missioned by the Air Corps. Most of it was written in England where he 
was stationed during the war. When he was sent back to the United States, 
it was sent also and didn’t get here. So he recomposed the whole thing. He 
didn’t even have his notes. And just about when they were ready to pre- 
miere it, the original arrived. I call it a theater piece because Orson Welles 
narrated most of it, as James Earl Jones just recently did last spring with 
the New York Gay Men’s Chorus and the American Symphony Orchestra 
under Leon Botstein at Avery Fisher Hall. 


LEONARD LEHRMAN: You didn’t mention that Blitzstein decided he 
liked the second version better. 


PAUL TALLEY: Yes, that’s right. It was done at the Philharmonic, and 
then it was done by the Air Corps Chorus with Zachary Scott as the narra- 
tor. The language in it is strange. It’s still the language that we speak, but 
very frequently it’s very simplistic. 


LEONARD LEHRMAN: It’s radio drama language. It’s Norman Corwin- 
type style. The music, it’s not really fair to say this, but it reminds me of 
The Bell Telephone Hour—in the way that Ravel reminds me of The Grand 
Canyon Suite. I mean it preceded it, and then it became superseded in our 
consciousness, so that it’s cheapened, when in fact it was original at the 
time, although it doesn’t sound that way anymore. That’s the problem— 
my problem with The Airborne, that time has not been kind to it. But it 
certainly was an important and original work, and the “Open up that sec- 
ond front” Finale is still spine-chilling. I mean it really is incredible. Did 
you have something you wanted to say about The Airborne? 


BILL MIRANDA: No, I just wanted to ask the question. Thank you. 
LEONARD LEHRMAN: Thank you! 


PATRICIA HEUERMANN: Did he leave any sketches for orchestration 
for Sacco and Vanzetti? 


LEONARD LEHRMAN: No. 


PATRICIA HEUERMANN: So you’re also going to orchestrate it, just as 
you did Tales of Malamud...? 


LEONARD LEHRMAN: In Idiots First he indicated a cello solo in Scene 5 
measures 17-20 and a passage for flute and bassoon in Scene 7 measures 2- 
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9. That's it. Everything else was only for piano. And Sacco and Vanzetti has 
much less than that. Idiots First was somewhere between 60 and 80 percent 
complete, and as I mentioned earlier he claimed that Sacco was 40% com- 
plete, but in fact sketches of 40% of it were complete, so the real figure is 
I’d say somewhere between 20 and 30 maybe, and not a note of orchestra- 
tion. 


PATRICIA HEUERMANN: That makes it more fun for you. 


LEONARD LEHRMAN: Well, we'll see. Is there another question? I didn’t 
ask the panel if they had questions for each other. I really should have 
done that. 


HOWARD ZINN: Oh, | have a million questions to ask of Robert D’ Attilio, 
but they'll have to wait for some other time. 


LEONARD LEHRMAN: Any thing in particular that relates to this work 
that you wanted to ask him? 


HOWARD ZINN: No. 


ROBERT D’ATTILIO: One last quote which I would like to use because 
it’s too good. Just to show the effect of the cultural milieu when Blitzstein 
began to compose his work: I’m talking about 1959, 1960—we’d had the 
Rosenberg case, the McCarthy trials, and so forth. But here he’d moved 


into the Metropolitan Opera, and he was speaking with Rudolf Bing. 
Blitzstein told him, “I’m writing an opera on Sacco and Vanzetti,” and Bing 
rather fatuously replied, “Are those two Italian lovers?” 


LEONARD LEHRMAN: That's an apocryphal story. It probably happened 
in one form or another. 


ROBERT D’ATTILIO: Well, | don’t know. But anyway that shows the 
atmosphere—the conflict that he was trying to bridge between Bing, the 
aristocratic leader of The Metropolitan Opera dealing with Sacco-Vanzetti 
who really doesn’t have any idea what it’s for, and at the same time Blitzstein 
picking a political case and the people on the right who have no idea of 
music, like National Review, [George] Sokolsky, and so forth, who started 
picketing the Met. 


LEONARD LEHRMAN: They threatened to picket—the American Le- 
gion threatened to picket the Met if it was ever written. 


ROBERT D’ATTILIO: To stop it from being performed. 


LEONARD LEHRMAN: I talked with a couple of members of the Board 
of Trustees, and it’s hard to escape the conclusion that they weren’t really 
all that unhappy that the opera was never finished. They did turn down a 
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number of operas they commissioned, including Virgil Thomson’s Lord 
Byron. And whether they would have turned this one down, well, it’s hard 
to say. Julius Rudel had offered to produce it at the City Opera—to com- 
mission it sight-unseen, but Blitzstein decided to try for the Met and, well 
whatever. 

I'd like to mention the Opus One LP of my Rosenberg Cantata, espe- 
cially since the Rosenberg case has come up several times. This is relevant 
because a) Blitzstein was thinking of the Rosenbergs while he was writing 
Sacco and Vanzetti, and b) the second act was conceived as largely a series 
of soliloquies based on Sacco’s and Vanzetti’s letters, which I got to see 
some of at the Boston Public Library thanks to Bob D’ Attilio. This is a can- 
tata that I wrote a couple of years ago based on the letters of Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg, which is in a sense going to be a prototype for that sec- 
ond act structure with the letters of Sacco and Vanzetti. I might mention 
that John Corigliano told me that he had been thinking for years of writing 
a work on the letters of the Rosenbergs, but he said he could never find 
anybody to commission it! 

One last musical thought I’m going to leave you with: We’ve talked 
about Tales of Malamud a little bit. I’m going to play you a portion of Tales of 
Malamud which is still in progress. Idiots First was Blitzstein’s first Malamud 
opera. He was working on The Magic Barrel when he died, but he had just 
barely started that. And when I met Paul Talley, as a matter of fact [in Janu- 
ary, 1974], at the home of Christopher Davis and Jo Davis, Blitzstein’s 
nephew and sister, I suggested that maybe The Magic Barrel should be fin- 
ished and Kit Davis said, “Why don’t you write your own opera?” So I did. 
That was the opera Karla, which has been the companion piece for idiots 
First in four productions. It was based on “Notes From A Lady At A Din- 
ner Party” by Malamud. Now this is from a third Malamud opera I’m writ- 
ing based on another Malamud work called Suppose A Wedding. It’s a par- 
able that occurs right at the beginning of the opera. [“The Rabbi and the 
Rich Man”] (Applause.) Thank you all for coming! 





HOWARD ZINN: Leonard, that was great—worth waiting for. 


Postscript: The organizer of this symposium was granted permission in 
the early 1980s by Blitzstein’s sister Josephine Davis to complete Sacco and 
Vanzetti provided no other works were destroyed in the process. As in the 
case of his agreement with her on Idiots First, nothing about the agreement 
was to be committed to writing until the work was done. With her death in 
1986, all rights to the material have passed to her sons Stephen and 
Christopher Davis. Permission to perform any of Blitzstein’s works lies 
solely with them and the works’ publishers. 








Conversation Piece: 
Kathryn Harries 


by Bruce Duffie 





hen you look at the roles undertaken by any singer, there is gener- 

ally a pattern—often all-too-familiar—to the choices and rates of suc- 
cess and failure. But, as the old saying goes, it’s the exception that proves 
the rule, and Kathryn Harries is certainly an exceptional singer in many 
senses of the word. 

Having sung Mozart, Bellini and Wagner with the major opera compa- 
nies in Great Britain, she is now an international star with engagements 
around Europe as well as the United States. Besides the more standard 
roles, she also sings Berlioz, Janacek and Dukas. Last season, she appeared 
with Lyric Opera of Chicago as Marie in Wozzeck and will return in the 
1996-97 season in Un re in ascolto by Luciano Berio. 

With her husband having been laid off (being “made redundant” was 
the Briticism she used when speaking), she is now the breadwinner of the 
family and he’s looking after the house and children. They are fixing up 
the house to include a music room which will eventually have small con- 
certs with 50-60 people attending. She enjoys the travel and meeting people, 
and says it’s a privilege to be paid to go to exciting places. In between 
performances of Berg’s heroine, I had the chance to meet with Kathryn 
Harries and chat about many things. Here is much of what was said... 


Bruce Duffie: Looking at your range of repertoire—the high and the low, the old 
and the new—we can’t put you in any kind of pigeon-hole at all. Is that a good 
thing? 


Kathryn Harries: I think it’s quite interesting, but I don’t know if it’s a 
good thing or a bad thing. Some people probably find it quite difficult to 


know what I can do and other people are prepared to give me a chance 
with all sorts of things. 


BD: Well, how do you decide if you will sing or not sing any role that is offered? 


KH: If it fits. Only if it fits. If it doesn’t, I certainly won’t do it at all. There 
are plenty of things for me. I was shopping the other day at a music shop 
here in Chicago, and there’s a new book out that gives arias for different 
voices, and you'll see a list of the fachs, the categories. It was funny because 
I could look through four categories and sing things from each one! But 
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then there were loads of other things that I couldn’t sing because they don’t 
quite fit. It is a question, undoubtedly, of the tessitura—where the piece 
lies. There can be high notes, even a lot of high notes, like Marie in Berg’s 
Wozzeck, but there are also a lot of low notes, and where it lies a lot of the 
time is comfortably in the middle. That just makes it possible. There are 
other roles that I can’t believe I did eleven years ago when I started in 
opera. I sang a part in Gounod’s La Colombe which goes up to a high E! It’s 
very florid and just four characters, and it was great, but I look at it now 
and know I'll not do it again. 





BD: But it was OK for you at the time? 


KH: It was fine. I didn’t know any better. I wasn’t the ideal voice for it, but 
I could do it. 


BD: Well, what kind of label do you put on yourself—if any? 
KH: People always do, or at least they try. The Germans would say I’m in 
between the categories. So that means, from my point of view, that I can do 


a lot of very interesting roles. 


BD: You're not just between two categories, but rather between several. 


KH: Exactly. I try to think of other people who are like it, and Christa Ludwig 
sang a lot of quite high parts including Leonora in Fidelio, but I am higher 
than she is. Leonie Rysanek has recorded Kundry in Parsifal and she is 
probably higher than I am. I’m just, um ... unique! 


BD: Is it more than just range—is it also the color and quality of the voice? 


KH: Probably. Being on the inside, I hear the voice differently from how 
other people hear it. I don’t know that it sounds so different from others. 
People tell me they can recognize me from other voices, so I suppose it 
must be. I hope it’s different and not worse. There are certain roles that 
bring out the color of anybody’s voice to the greatest advantage. For me, 
those include Dido in The Trojans, which I feel fits like a comfortable coat. 
There are things for me to work on, but no real problems. The color is right 
and I enjoy singing in French very much. I enjoy Kundry, and I’ve got the 
right color for it I think. I enjoyed Sieglinde, and I enjoy this Marie. There 


are other roles I’ve done quite well where I wasn’t the conventional type of 
voice. 


BD: These considerations are about range and color. Do you also think about the 
characterization? 
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KH: The first consideration is the tessitura. Then, if I decide it is okay to 
sing, then the last factor would very definitely be the character and what 
she was like. If she was dull, I wouldn’t want to sing it. I might do it in a 
concert, but I don’t enjoy dull characters, really. I'm studying Brangaene at 
the moment and my singing teacher asked why I would do that boring 
role, but I don’t think it will be, and since the music is fantastic Ill find out. 
And of course if it really fits you well vocally, you can do so much more 
with it. Wagner’s text is interesting. If you have boring text, then it’s much 
more difficult to make it work. 


BD: Is this Brangaene any possible springboard to Isolde? 


KH: I haven't really thought about it. I came late into opera (I was 32) and 
I’ve learned a lot of roles, and I'd like to repeat a few of those I’ve learned. 
I’ve done about 30 big roles and can’t wait to repeat some of them. I’ve 
done Dido a few times and also Sieglinde, and Senta. There’s one you'd 
think wouldn't fit at all in my voice, but it’s fine. There are a lot of high 
notes, but the color is right for me. Plus it’s very lyrical and not heavy. It’s 
awkwardly written and sits right in the cracks. Maybe that’s why it fits me! 


BD: And it’s not a particularly long role, when compared to Isolde or Briinnhilde. 


KH: Those are gigantic. A very good friend of mine, Anne Evans, has been 


doing them at Bayreuth. I was involved in her first Ring at the Welsh Na- 
tional Opera. She did Briinnhilde and I did Sieglinde, and it was great to 
see her do it and do it and develop it. She will be the Isolde when I do 
Brangaene. It will be terrific and I shall learn a great deal from her about 
style and use of the language. I’m looking forward to it. 


BD: You date your career from eleven years ago. What was before that? 


KH: I studied as a singer and as a pianist, and did a teacher’s course at the 
Royal Academy of Music, and earned my living teaching piano and sing- 
ing. I taught lots and lots of little children. It was great fun and I loved it. 
Subsequently, I did a television program on the BBC teaching music for 
children. I’ve often thought all that teaching was really performing—it’s 
all about communicating. Now, being on the stage is just a different ver- 
sion of the same thing. 


BD: A natural progression? 
KH: It is, really. If you want to communicate, I don’t think acting is so 


difficult. All you have to do is look around you and see what happens in 
real life and have a bit of imagination to know what to do in those circum 
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stances. You learn by experience what works and doesn’t work in the the- 
atre. You learn not only how to do things, but also how not to do things. 





BD: When you go out on-stage, do you portray the character, or do you actually 
become that character? 


KH: It’s a bit of both. You can’t become a character to the exclusion of all 
else, because if you did, you wouldn’t be detached enough to be in charge 
of your singing. You can’t cry and sing. You can get close to it. You can cry 
in-between the bits, but you can’t sing with a lump in your throat. During 
rehearsals, you go farther in your exploration of a character than you can 
do on the stage. You can let yourself go in the rehearsals, and then assimi- 


late it and come back to the point where everything you've assimilated is 
portrayed. 


BD: Does the director know this? 


KH: Depends on the director! Some are good, some are less good, some are 
brilliant. Some stretch you beyond what you thought you were capable of, 


and others are quite happy to accept what you offer and not try to get 
anything more out of you. 


BD: But if you go a bit too far in an early rehearsal, might he not expect that from 
then on? 


KH: A good director will know that it’s a little too much. Or you can dis- 
cuss it. It’s a two-way thing working with a director. I enjoy rehearsing and 
finding out about these characters, and then working with a conductor 


and finding out how everything works with the music. It’s a very privi- 
leged life. 


BD: Do you get enough rehearsal for each run of performances? 


KH: No, not really. There are two extremes. There are the nine-week re- 
hearsal periods, which are sometimes necessary for a very difficult mod- 
ern piece, or for The Trojans which is really two operas at once. Then there 
are instances where you go from Israel, where it was very warm and I sang 
Kostelnicka (which is very high) to Brussels (where it was cold) for Carmen 
with just six days rehearsal, and I’d only done it once before with only ten 
days rehearsal! I felt a bit spaced-out during the entire time, not believing 
I would do it at the end of the week. But it was fine, even with the tremen- 
dous drop in temperature and going from a high part to a very low one. 


BD: With all that travel, how are you able to combine the career with a marriage 
and family? 
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KH: I’m very very lucky. I’ve got a fantastic husband and the children are 
wonderful— my son is 12 and my daughter is 14. I’ve been away a lot of 
their childhood, but they come to visit me on their holidays, and for the 
last few years they’ve been at boarding school so they don’t see my com- 
ing and going and I don’t disrupt their routine. We gave them the option, 
but they wanted to be with their friends during the week and see us on the 
weekends. They came to Israel, and they’re coming to Chicago next week. 
They’ve been to New York, Holland, France—all over. 





BD: Do they like seeing Mommie on the stage? 


KH: They think it’s frightfully boring, actually. No, to them, it’s interesting 
sometimes, terribly funny a lot of the time. They will think Marie is hilari- 
ous because it’s Mommie trying to be sexy again. There’s nothing funnier 
than Mommie being sexy, except Mommie being really cross, which they’re 
used to. (Laughter) They were in hysterics when they saw Kostelnicka giv- 
ing black looks to Jeniifa, throwing chairs and tables all about. No, the 
children are very good, and they’re good critics, too. 


BD: Do you feel that if you've satisfied them then you've really succeeded? 
KH: Very often, yes. They have got very well-developed aural perception. 


They are also aware of what works on-stage and what doesn’t, so if I do 
something that doesn’t, they'll tell me. 


BD: Are you encouraging them to get into music or desperately trying to keep 
them away from it? 


KH: Neither. If either wants to pursue a career in music, I'll give them all 
the help they want, but I'll do that whatever careers they choose. And if 
they change their minds after they’ve tried something, that’s fine, too. Suc- 
cess isn’t always success in worldly terms. Peace of mind and being cre- 
ative are so important—more than doing what your parents want you to 
do. By giving them the best education possible, we feel they'll be equipped 
to try whatever they want and do their best. They work hard at what they 
like and you can’t ask more than that. 


BD: Were your parents supportive of your decision to go into music? 


KH: Yes, they were great. My family is Welsh, so there was always a lot of 
music about and I started singing when I was 3 or 4. They were wonderful 
parents and a great example to me as to how to conduct myself as a par- 
ent—very loving, very supportive, very encouraging. They didn’t push 
me into it, but made it possible for me to do all I’ve done. 
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BD: Are there any operatic characters that you portray which are perilously close 
to the real you? 





KH: There are bits of me in everything. The great characters in the operas 
have lots of facets of our own characters in them, and your interpretation 
means you put a lot of yourself into the characters. The way I play Carmen 
or Kundry or Dido will be different from anybody else, which means you 
can have a thousand singers singing the same thing and they’re all differ- 
ent. So a lot of me goes into every role and it’s just a question of putting the 
emphasis on this or that facet—whether it’s being sexy or sensual or being 
trapped by circumstances. I can understand how the character would feel 
in those situations. It’s imagination, a lot of it. I’ve had enormous amount 
of fun exploring these characters. 


BD: How do you feel about singing opera in translation? 


KH: If it’s going along at speech-speed and you haven't got surtitles, then 
I think it’s very often a good idea to do it in the language of the audience. 
They do that a lot in Germany, and of course at the English National Opera 
and Opera North. We did the Ring in English with the Welsh National 
Opera and brought it to Covent Garden, and a lot of people who'd been to 
the Ring several times in their lives said they really enjoyed it because they 
could understand and actually take in what was happening at that mo- 
ment. Having said that, I personally prefer to sing in the original because 
the composer has set his own language better than any translation, even 
though there are some very, very good ones. It comes back again to com- 
municating to make the audience get the whole picture. It’s very tedious 
not to understand what's going on. 


BD: Okay, in opera, how much is music and how much is drama? 


KH: For me, the music must be most important, but the drama is only a 
hair’s-breadth away. Even in the more “conventional” pieces, audiences 
have come to expect a good standard of acting so they are drawn into the 
drama. Ina really good opera, the drama and music are almost inseparable 
because they are so intertwined. They’re all sort of muddled up together, 
really. I feel that if you work from the text and from the music, the drama 
evolves and the characterization seems to come out of nowhere and grows. 
I don’t really have to think a great deal about it, it just sort of happens. 


BD: Well, let me ask another balance question. How much is art and how much is 
entertainment? 


KH: That assumes they are not the same thing. Back to communication, 
you do your artistic best, but if it fails to communicate, you've failed. “En 
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tertainment” has rather light connotations to it. You might say going to the 
cinema is entertainment, but what about Schindler's List? That's very like 
the effect Wozzeck can have on people. The balance changes when it de- 
mands more or less of the audience. As in the nature of life, some experi- 
ences are purely pleasurable and entertaining, others terribly moving and 
others that are quite ghastly, and art does mirror all that. Each piece has its 
own life and its own character and will have a different effect on the audi- 
ence. And each person receives it differently, too. There are people who 
love Wozzeck and people who can’t wait te get out of the theatre. I can 
understand that because when I first heard it, I felt it was a kind of assault. 
It hits you and you can’t fathom it out when you hear it for the first time. I 
remember the effect of that very clearly. Gradually, as I started working on 
it, I heard more and more and more. I know that it’s a piece which, to the 
end of my days, I'll discover more and more in it each time I hear it. 


BD: Is this what makes certain pieces of music great—that you can keep digging 
and keep finding ideas? 


KH: I think it is. I think that’s why Wagner is so compelling. You might say 
Bellini’s Norma can be taken in quite easily on a first hearing, but I find it 
also a great piece. 


BD: That's perhaps dependent on how it's done. 


KH: I think you’re right. The pieces make different demands. For a work 
like Norma, you have to have great singing and can get away with slightly 
less great acting. In Wozzeck, if you had great singing and bad acting, it 
would be a waste of time. This brings back your balance question, and you 
see the balance shifts. 


BD: Do you change your acting style at all for a small theater or a very large 
theater? 


KH: I leave that to the director, because the director can tell you whether 
something “reads” or whether it doesn’t. This is a big theater here in Chi- 
cago. 


BD: It’s 3600 seats, and the Met is 4000. 


KH: Yet the Met feels smaller because the balconies are nearer to the stage. 
This theatre gives the impression of a much bigger space. 


BD: Well, do you change your vocal technique for the size of the house? 


KH: No. You might have to sing louder, but the fundamental technique 
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remains. Volume is just a matter of more or less energy, and you can’t actu- 


ally sing any louder than you can sing. You can’t defeat an orchestra. You 
can push too hard and make a dreadful mess of things. 





BD: So you have to know exactly how much to give to be as loud as you can be 
without forcing. 


KH: Yes, and that comes with experience. Now in a smaller theatre such as 
is common in Europe, you can happily sing upstage or into the wings or 
anywhere but out, and still be heard. In this piece, I’m required several 
times to sing a B-flat with one or another gentleman on top of me, and I 
have to be in a position to sing out. In the Bible scene, I’m sitting parallel to 
the stage and singing across, so it’s only when I come forward that the 
sound practically doubles. But that’s how the director wanted it, so I can’t 
do much about it. 


BD: Well, it all comes out... 


KH: Oh good. That's a relief. You get a feel for a theatre quite quickly as to 
how much you have to give and how little you can get away with. You also 
have the team of people whose ears you can trust sitting out in the house 
during rehearsal telling everyone what the balance has become. I did make 
a mistake about ten years ago by taking the direction too literally and be- 
ing too lyrical and too sweet, and was criticized for not being loud enough. 
Then, of course, I made it too loud, but by the third performance I got it 
right. 


BD: Would you like the critics to come to a later performance rather than always 
the opening? 


KH: Well, everyone is somewhat of a critic, it’s just that some have papers 
to write in and have the power to make or break a show. (That's really 
more for West End or Broadway shows and not so much in opera.) I’ve had 
plenty of bad reviews and I’m still working. I’ve had plenty of good re- 
views, too. I am a very honest performer. That is to say I’m very revealing 
about what I do and am prepared to take great risks. A lot of people really 
love it and other people really hate and detest it because it’s disturbing. It 
isn’t comfortable. Some people jolly well come to the opera to let the music 
wash over them and sort of doze. When something hits them between the 
eyes, they don’t really like it. It’s a matter of taste. I don’t like everybody I 


hear or see in any walk of life, so I can’t expect everybody to think I’m the 
bees’ knees either. 


BD: Ultimately, I assume you have to please yourself and let it go at that. 
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KH: Yes, pleasing yourself and pleasing the people that you work for—be 
a good colleague, do the best by the music and use all your resources to 
your greatest ability, to the limits of your ability. If you’re honest about 
your work, then hopefully you continue to work. 


NOTE: Kathryn Harries can be heard in the title role of Cleopatre by Massenet 
on the CD recording issued by Koch-Schwann, and as Mila’s Mother in 
Osud (Fate) by Janacek on EMI. 





Conversation Piece, which has been a regular feature in The Opera 
Journal for over ten years, will continue to appear in alternate issues. 
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Opera and the Enlightenment 

Thomas Bauman and Marita Petzoldt McClymonds, eds. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995 

317 pages 


his eclectic collection of essays is one which will appeal to readers 

with interests in various aspects of the Enlightenment. An initial glance 
at the essays, however, seems to belie the title somewhat. As is undoubt- 
edly well-known to readers of these pages, the Enlightenment is the nor- 
mally accepted designation for the intellectual movement which dominated 
thought in the Western world during the eighteenth century. Influenced 
by sources as diverse as the scientific revolution of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and its mechanical view of the universe, religious conflicts following 
the Protestant Reformation and the resultant questioning of religious om- 
nipotence, and belief in the supremacy of the rational powers of humanity, 
the Enlightenment ranks as one of the most important periods (if not the 
most important) of thought for the formation of the modern world. 

Many of the leading lights of the period have become household names: 
Denis Diderot, the editor of the Encyclopédie (the main platform for the po- 
litical views of the philosophes of France); René Descartes, whose “Cogito, 
Ergo Sum” was a paean to rational thought and is perhaps the primary 
basis for also referring to the eighteenth century as the Age of Reason; 
Gottfried Wilhelm von Leibniz and Isaac Newton, the simultaneous but 
autonomous inventors of calculus; and Voltaire, the unofficial leader of the 
philosophes and author of Candide. These are, of course, only a few of the 
most celebrated; a complete listing of the luminaries of the movement is 
far more extensive than present purposes require. 

The Enlightenment’s proponents were critical of many social practices 
of the time including organized religion, the hierarchical feudal structure, 
the educational system, and economic policies. It had major effects on the 
political scene and helped pave the way for both the American and French 
Revolutions. Although the rise of Nationalism and the reactions of the Ro- 
manticists undermined many its basic assumptions about human nature 
and the power of human reason, its legacy can still be seen in varied facets 
of the modern world including particularly government and education. 
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It is hardly surprising that artists generally were frequently sympa- 
thetic to the values of the Enlightenment and supported its points of view 
in their own output, e.g, the plays of Beaumarchais and the Mozart operas 
based on them. With the title Opera and the Enlightenment, one naturally 
anticipates from this book an addition to the body of work examining the 
relationship between the operatic world and that of the convictions behind 
the Age of Reason; one would be somewhat mistaken. True enough, the 
principal focus of the work is on operas from the period (with an emphasis 
on the works of Handel and Gluck); however, the essays rarely deal di- 
rectly with specific societal questions raised by the Enlightenment, and a 
number of them have little or nothing to do with opera itself. The empha- 
sis is rather on operas during the time of the Enlightenment. 

Having quibbled a bit about the book’s title, let it be said that the es- 
says are, on the whole, very engaging and worthy of attention from any 
serious scholar of opera or, to be sure, of the period in general. With its four 
major divisions plus opening and closing essays (Prologue and Epilogue), 
the text will attract miscellaneously interested readers as well as those with 
a specific topic in mind. The scope of subject-matter and chronological pe- 
riods is extensive, ranging from a discussion of pastoral settings in Gary 
Tomlinson’s opening “Pastoral and musical magic in the birth of opera” 
with its discussion of text and music in early seventeenth century opera to 
Richard Taruskin’s closing “From fairy tale to opera in four moves (not so 
simple),” an examination of the development of The Love of the Three Or- 
anges from the adaptation of the fairy tale by Carlo Gozzi during the eigh- 
teenth century to the premiere of Prokofiev’s opera in Chicago in 1921. 

These two essays bracket sections on “Opera and the Visual Arts”, “Se- 
rious Opera,” “Handel and Gluck,” and “Concerning Mozart.” For the 
operatic reader, conceivably the most enticing but at the same time possi- 
bly the most difficult of these divisions is the first. For example, while op- 
eratic scholars are well acquainted with the idea of Arcadia from its fre- 
quent use as a setting for early operas, they may be less familiar with 
Poussin’s two paintings entitled Et in Arcadia Ego (ca. 1630 and ca. 1638), 
which are the foci for Thomas Bauman’s “Moralizing at the tomb: Poussin’s 
Arcadian shepherds in eighteenth-century England and Germany,” which 
opens this section, much less with Amateurs of Tye-Wig Music, Edward F. 
Burney’s watercolor upon which Kerry S. Grant’s “Dr. Burney, the bear, 
and the knight: E. F. Burney’s Amateurs of Tye-Wig Music” is based. In 
these instances, however, the ample pictorial evidence and excellent, clear 
textual styles make the subjects readily accessible to the novice in the disci- 
pline of visual arts. 

The novice reader will find the remaining three sections rather less 
approachable, e.g. in “On Don Giovanni, No. 2” Joseph Kerman writes: 


. .. Ottavio’s harmonic move (V of D minor to A minor) has been fore- 
shadowed by the ending of the introduction (V of F minor to C minor). 
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This C minor is the point from which the accompanied recitative has picked 
up and moved through various keys to D minor, ...this we understand 
when she [Anna] accepts his [Ottavio’s] B-natural, the one note in his key 
of A minor best designed to exorcize her B-flat... (265) 





Although this might be a bit tortuous to anyone not extremely well-ac- 
quainted with the piece, nevertheless this very precise examination of 
musical and psychological relationships certainly brings a more detailed, 
enriched understanding and a greater appreciation of the genius of Mozart. 
This trend to greater depth is the case with the majority of the essays con- 
tained in the last three of the book’s major divisions. This should not put 
off those interested in pursuing the operatic discipline further than the sur- 
face, however, as there is much valuable information to be gained here. 

Taken as a whole this collection can be seen to have something for 
everybody wishing to delve into the artistic world of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. If the title is slightly misleading, this is more than made up for by the 
breadth of subject matter and the approach of the authors to an extremely 
complex period. 


David Bradley 
Minot State University 


The Travel Diaries of Peter Pears, 1936-1978 

Edited by Philip Reed Woodbridge 

Suffolk: The Boydell Press, 1995 (Aldeburgh Studies in Music, Volume 2) 
242 pages, $45 


his volume marks the first time the twelve travel diaries of Peter Pears 

have been published together. Covering a period of over forty years, 
the diaries are a valuable source of material on the musical development of 
both Pears and Benjamin Britten, his friend and frequent travel compan- 
ion. The book is arranged chronologically, starting with his North Ameri- 
can tour with the New English Singers in 1936, and ends with his perfor- 
mances in Billy Budd at the Metropolitan in 1978 at the age of 68. In be- 
tween are trips he took with Britten to the Far East (1955-56), India (1965), 
Armenia (1965), Moscow (1966 and 1971), two vacation trips, and several 
performance tours undertaken on his own. The diaries are always interest- 
ing, informative, and entertaining. 

Philip Reed has done a superb job of editing. In addition to an intro- 
duction to each diary, he has painstakingly identified everyone mentioned 
in the text and has provided, as an appendix, expanded biographies of 
many of those mentioned. Another appendix gives the original German 
text of Pears’s Ansbach diary. But most impressive and informative are the 
many outside texts Reed has included that explain or expand on Pears’s 
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sometimes very terse and incomplete diary entries. These additional texts 
come from letters, entries from diaries of other people, and published ac- 
counts. For example, it is from the published diary of Prince Ludwig of 
Hesse and the Rhine that we learn of the importance to both Britten and 
Pears of the Noh play Sumida River which the two saw during their tour of 
the Far East. Pears’s brief entry reads: “Shopping kimonos. Lunch G. Amb. 
Noh. Chanting solo: then 5 dancers. Sumida river. Foot movement: Inton- 
ing. 3 instruments (Flute, two perc) & 2 Singers. Chorus. Mask of widow. 
Geisha entertainment: Furukaki: - moderate, sweet - (not enough sake!). 
‘Samisen’ “ (56-57). 

Prince Ludwig, who, with his wife, was travelling with Britten and 
Pears, described the play in much greater detail, ending his account with: 
“The mother’s grief, a high, swelling Sprechstimme, the gesturing of the 
hand to the weeping eyes, the little stroke on the small gong...the mourn- 
ing at the grave, the curiously strained and expressive voices, the sudden 
stamping with a white foot...At the end, the impression of the piece is 
moving and profound. It has greatly affected Ben” (58). According to Reed, 
the conception of Britten’s church parables, Curlew River in particular, came 
from this Noh play. 

In another short quote, Pears describes a dinner party, apparently leav- 
ing out some interesting, if not important, details: “Evening: Geisha party: 
Baseball dance: Presents of Prints - more amusing than Tokyo one” (61). 
Reed has included a more detailed account of the evening, taken from D. J. 
Enright’s Memoirs of a Mendicant Professor, which relates the good-natured 
fun the two had: “[S]ome visitors ...gave as good as they took, like Ben- 
jamin Britten and Peter Pears, at a magnificent dinner...The most highly 
regarded samisen players and singers were brought in to entertain the 
guests. As they performed, Britten scribbled down the musical notation 
while Pears (an even greater feat, I should think) swiftly made his own 
transliteration of the words. Then Britten borrowed a samisen and plucked 
at it while Pears sang—the result being an uncanny playback” (61). 

We also learn from this Far East diary that Pears bought recordings, or 
paid to have recordings made, of a Balinese gamelan (with part of the music 
being used by Britten in the ballet The Prince of the Pagodas, of a Gagaku 
ensemble, and of the Noh play Sumida River. 

Of considerable interest is the chapter “Armenian Holiday: A Diary 
(August 1965).” Pears and Britten had been invited by Mstislav 
Rostropovich to spend a summer holiday in the Soviet Union. Instead, 
Rostropovich made arrangements for Britten and Pears to join his wife, 
Galina Vishnevskaya, and him in Armenia as guests of the Armenian Com- 
posers’ Union. The chapter details the growing friendship between the four, 
as well as how the song cycle “The Poet’s Echo” (texts by Pushkin) came to 
be written. During these visits to Moscow and Armenia, the two also be- 
came friends with Shostakovich and a mutual respect developed. The final 
church parable, inspired by Rembrandt's painting The Prodigal Son which 
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Britten and Pears saw in the Hermitage, was dedicated to Shostakovich. 

The final two chapters are diaries Pears wrote while in America for 
rehearsals and performances of Death in Venice and Billy Budd. The former 
was Pears’s Metropolitan Opera debut and took place in 1974 when he 
was 64 years old. In the diary, he provides a great deal of interesting infor- 
mation about the rehearsals, some cast members, and the opening perfor- 
mance. His performances in Billy Budd took place in 1978 when he was 68, 
several years after Britten had died. 

The diaries also reveal personal qualities of the man. It is quite obvious 
that he enjoyed good food and especially good drink, but neither to excess; 
he was a collector of art; he enjoyed exploring new places and had no fears 
about venturing out. There is also a compassionate side revealed in the 
chapter “India (1965).” In a letter to Helene Rohlfs that Pears wrote from 
Madras, he told how Britten had sponsored a little boy from one of the 
homes for destitute children when they visited India in 1956. During this 
1965 visit, they saw the boy for the first time, “...a dear chap, 13 years old 
now, and doing so well in this marvellous home run by excellent Indian 
people. And now I too have sponsored a ‘son’—a little 12 year old called 
Vadjravel (Diamond spear). His father is dead; his mother deserted him 
some years ago; he is a nice good chap, and so happy to have someone 
who is interested in him.... He was deeply moving” (92-93). 

His sense of humor is frequently evident, as this quote from the Ansbach 
diary will show. He was there singing in a Bach Festival and in the diary 
makes some witty observations of the people he met and with whom he 
performed: “Keilberth [a German conductor] conducts Bach like a real Ba- 
varian beer-drinking peasant... I am trembling for my ‘Matthew Passion’ 
with him in Hamburg.” 

Of interest too are the comments on his voice and his singing, the de- 
spair of cancelling a performance (“Saint Enoch, 1972”), and a surprising 
reference to the size of his voice: “The Met's acoustics are so good that a 
small voice like mine well-projected will sound perfectly clear and good.” 
Some of the diary entries are written in a kind of short-hand, which makes 
reading somewhat difficult. Others were written with an eye toward pub- 
lication and are much easier to read. All additional material is clearly pre- 
sented and explained and there are a generous number of photographs. 
The book is a “must” for those interested in either Britten or Pears. 





Thomas Goleeke 
Professor of Music 
University of Puget Sound 
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RECORDINGS 


Siddharta: Play for the Expected One (1979), an opera-ballet 

Per Norgard, composer 

Libretto by Per Norgard and Ole Sarvig 

The Danish National Radio Symphony Orchestra; Jan Lathan-Koenig, con- 
ductor 

Marco Polo/DaCapo. 9/224031-32 

2 CDs. Playing time: 69:35 (Acts I, IT); 36:14 (Act II) 


Siddharta Gotama StigFogh Andersen 
PRINCE, SON OF KING SUDDHODANA AND 
QUEEN MAYA, DANCER 

Suddhodana Aage Haugland 
KING, RULER OF KAPILAVASTU, PRINCE 
SIDDHARTA’S FATHER 

Prajapati Edith Guillaume 
QUuEEN Maya’s SISTER, PRINCE SIDDHARTA’S 
STEPMOTHER 
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ASTROLOGER, SAGE 


Paul Elming 
BEARER OF NEWS OF PRINCE SIDDHARTA’S BIRTH 


STORYTELLER, SISTER TO THE DANCER, AMRA 
Ministers, Princesses, Beggars, Chorus, Children’s Chorus, Ballet Corps 
An accompanytng 143-page booklet (in Danish, English and German) con- 
tains the libretto and six essays by specialists in Norgard’s music and 
Sarvig’s poetry. 


he libretto treats the birth and early youth of Prince Siddharta who, as 

prophesy foretold, left his inheritance and kingdom, and wandered 
among his people for many years, suffering privation before achieving en- 
lightenment and becoming the Buddha, founder of the great eastern reli- 
gion, Buddhism. 

Act] is full of myth, magic and prophecy. The opening night festival at 
the luxurious palace of Kapilavastu is marred by the urgent prayers of 
King Suddhodana who yearns for a son, and by the pensiveness of Queen 
Maya who dances this evening for her unborn child. The children of the 
palace, singing their playful tunes, notice her sadness and ask: how can the 
Queen be sorrowful? Eventually her dance becomes more sensuous and 
finally passionate: she departs to give birth. The joyous messenger who 
brings the news of Siddharta’s arrival tells of the child’s wondrous pow- 
ers: he immediately took 7 steps in each of the cardinal directions, a sign of 
the age-old prophesy that a prince will be born, leave his kingdom to wan- 
der among his people, and become their leader. A funeral procession mourn- 
ing the death of Maya marks a turning point in the joyous celebration. 
Suddhodana, horrified by the prospect of also losing his longed-for heir, 
determines to “protect” him from his destined life of privation. He will 
surround the prince with luxury and pleasure, and “lock away” the inevi- 
table signs of life’s passage: illness, old age, and death. Ignoring the doubts 
and appeals from his wise man, Asita, and Prajaparti, Maya’s sister, the 
King, in a horrific display of might, forces all ill, lame, and poor of the 
kingdom into dungeons below the palace. Act I closes in the new spirit 
with a court minister instructing a dancer: “be more playful, more child- 
like, more erotic, innocent! La la la...” 

Act II shows Siddharta leading an innocent fairy-tale life playing games 
and being entertained by dancers (ballet). When he playfully chooses a 
beautiful bride from among the princesses, Suddhodana is triumphant; 
his son is ensnared in life. Only Prajapati expresses doubts, and as Act II 
closes she warns: “under the blossoms lies the night-black kingdom of 
worms and earth.” 

Act III brings the dramatic confrontation. Siddharta and his friends 
call for the muse of poetry, enchantress Mragatrashana, to entertain them. 
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She appears in dual form: Amra dances the roles and her sister Gandarva 
tells a story of love between a prince and princess. Siddharta and his bride 
join in dramatizing the story-within-a-story; the ambiguity is increased. 
Siddharta wants to know: who is playing who? Is anyone real? As the story 
becomes more excited, the word “grief” awakens a vague memory in 
Siddharta and when the dancer suddenly falls ill to the floor, Gandarva’s 
fearful cries about being forced into the dungeon brings sudden illumina- 
tion to him. Seeing the ill dancer, he experiences a psychotic breakdown 
and is overcome with terrible visions of death, grief, old age, illness, and 
pain. Prajapati enters and realizes that the moment she fears—but hoped 
for—has come. Taking his head in her hands she explains everything and 
asks Siddharta’s forgiveness. Rebellion breaks out, the palace guards force 
the beggars back into their dungeons, but Siddharta resolves to leave. Un- 
affected by the promises and pleas of his family, friends, and the people, he 
turns away from his former life and begins his pilgrimage. 

The opera premiered in Sweden by Stockholm’s Royal Opera in 1983, 
but the present recording is of a 1984 concert performance of the revised 
version by the Danish Radio. The Danish stage premiere in Copenhagen 
followed three years later, and was chosen for broadcast by the all-Euro- 
pean TV in the fall of 1988. While the Swedish producers elaborated the 
fantastic, luxurious world of illusion in which Siddharta lived, the Danish 
productions strove to portray the conflict hetween grim reality and 
Siddharta’s life, a choice reflected in the earthy quality of the voices and 
singing style of Prajapati, Suddhodana, and Gandarva, which contrast with 
the “golden” lyricism of Siddharta and his bride. Despite the nearly ten- 
year delay in the release, the recording shows no signs of belng dated and 
though Nergard’s development has continued apace since that time, his 
thinking proceeds along an evolutionary track. For listeners familiar with 
the composer’s work, Siddharta makes the connection between his Third 
Symphony and his fourth opera, The Divine Circus. 

Musically, the opening confronts us with much that appears traditional 
to the world of opera and ballet as the centuries-old illusionary world is 
captured in the magical chords that accompany the rise of the curtain. Lus- 
cious, often delicately transparent instrumentation, and rich, melodious 
tunes convey the multifarious ceremonial palace life as the music under- 
scores the premise of Act I; the unfortunate can be forced out of sight and 
locked away in one brief display of force with blaring horns in a show of 
power and might, the activity caught by the rhythmic thrust of the surging 
music which subsides completely, regaining the balance and restoring the 
shimmering surface that is disturbed only intermittently by Prajapati’s 
doubts sung in the sole aria-like passages of the act. The mythic timeless- 
ness of Act I is transformed into Act II's free, effortless, flow of time in the 
picture-perfect world of exquisite beauty created by Suddhodana. Norgard’s 
score mediates the transition between the two worlds, just as the calcu- 
lated effect of the playfully erotic dance coached by the court minister at 
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the end of Act I is prolonged in the opening of Act II. In spite of Prajapati’s 
continued anxiety (conveyed by her sweeping melodic lines, sung tem- 
peramentally and expressively), Suddhodana consolidates his plan to bind 
his son to the palace with the choice of a bride. The music begins to pro- 
gressively portray the diverging layers of the action: Nergard, whose com- 
positional technique embraced a concept of compatible interrelated hierar- 
chies, created equally persuasive melodies and rhythms for the unruffled, 
swaying, playful world of make-believe and for the contrasting expres- 
sions of concern and doubt. Complex rhythmic patterns of shifting meters, 
additive asymmetries, and syncopations project argumentative anxiety, or— 
with a change in instrumentation (and perhaps tempo), dedicate them- 
selves to a playful careless dance. Eventually the audience understands 
that the lack of conflicting contrasts in Siddharta’s life makes it impossible 
for him to discern the difference between the real world and the “real” 
world: the real deception lies in the homogeneity of his experience. 

In Act III, the make-believe intensifies and everything is focused on a 
single moment of revelation: nasal, overtone-rich invocations call out the 
enchantress Mragatrashana. Over and over the hypnotic phrase is intoned 
until the dancer and story-teller appears. But when the dancer, Amra, falls 
ill and Siddharta is forced to confront life in real terms, the genial hierar- 
chical structures of Nergard’s musical world crack open, and the homoge- 
neous melodic and rhythmic layers are drowned by raging musical chaos. 
When Siddharta’s frenzy dissipates into Prajapati’s stark monologue- 
recitative the reality that was pushed aside in Act I is restored. With one 
collective sigh of relief the chorus sings the extraordinarily lovely night 
song from Act I as if to bring the opera to closure. But as new unfamiliar 
drumming patterns on gamelan-like gongs grow in intensity, Siddharta 
ignores the choric entreaties of family and friends and turns his back. 

Siddharta functions both as a psychological quest, as a social / political 
commentary on Danish—and Western—contemporary trends, and can also 
be heard as a stage in Per Norgard’s musical and intellectual development! 
The second CD contains a “companion work ” by Per Norgard: For a Change, 
Concerto for Percussion and Orchestra (1982-83) featuring Gert Mortensen, 
percussionist (playing time: 26:15). This piece represents one of the avenues 
followed by Nergard after Siddharta. 





Jean Christensen 
University of Louisville 


Notes 


1. See the author’s “Heroes of the Inner Universe: The Operas of Per 
Nergard.” The Opera Journal 28, 4 (1995): 2-10. 
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Tancredi 

Gioacchino Rossini 

Collegium Instrumentale Brugense; Alberto Zedda, conductor 
Naxos (8.660037-8) 

2 CDs, Playing time: 75:20; 72:07 

Distributed by MVD Music and Video Distribution, Munich 


Tancredi Ewa Podles 
Amenaide 

Argirio Stanford Olsen 

Orbazzano Pietro Spagnoli 

Anna Maria di Micco 

Lucretia Lendi 


ossini’s first production at Teatro La Fenice, Venice, was the work which 
would establish his international reputation. The premiére of the two- 
act heroic melodramma Tancredi on February 6, 1813, followed quickly after 
his completion of L’occasione fa il ladro in November of 1812 and II Signor 
Bruschino in January of 1813. For Tancredi, Rossini borrowed the overture 
to La Pietra del paragone, apparently unconcerned with any need to modify 


his musical style between the overture to a farce and one to a serious drama. 
Although the opera was generally well-received, it was not initially a great 
success and Rossini continued to revise the music throughout the season 
at La Fenice. 

The text provided Rossini by La Fenice for Tancredi was written by 
Gaetano Rossi (1780-1855) whose most enduring librettos were for 
Semiramide (Rossini, 1823) and Linda di Chamounix (Donizetti, 1842). The 
drama itself is drawn from events in Tasso’s Gerusalemme liberata and 
Voltaire’s Tancréde. 

Two versions of the story existed. Rossi's libretto had a happy ending, 
with Tancredi and Amenaide in each other’s arms. For the second staging 
of the opera (Ferrara, March 30, 1813) the renowned writer Luigi Lechi 
restructured the ending to be more in alignment with Voltaire’s version in 
which the wounded Tancredi dies in the presence of Amenaide and Argirio. 
Although the opera as a whole was well-received in Ferrara, audience ob- 
jection to the tragic ending prompted Rossini to restore the original Rossi 
conclusion. This recording employs Rossi's original happy ending. 

From Venice and Ferrara Tancredi moved to other Italian cities, was 
translated into other languages and received with enthusiastic acclaim in 
Munich, Vienna, Dresden, Berlin, London, Paris, and New York. By the 
time the opera returned to Venice in the autumn of 1815 Tancredi had be- 
come an enormously popular opera and Tancredi’s aria “Di tanti palpiti” a 
widespread audience favorite. 
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Musicologists may disagree about whether or not Tancredi represents a 
revolution in Rossini’s compositional style or breaks ground for new forms 
in Italian opera, but the score is unmistakably lyrical Rossini, with every 
aria and duet a potential vehicle for sheer vocal beauty. 

Corinne Polycarpe’s notes in the CD booklet propose that innovation 
in Tancredi is present not only in the tragic finale (exceptional in the tradi- 
tion of the period) but also in the new manner of realizing the synthesis 
between the needs of lyrical expression and the necessities of the dramatic 
action. Rossini achieved this, according to Polycarpe, in spite of Tancredi’s 
generally traditional form (juxtaposed numbers interrupted by recitatives), 
thanks to skillfully intercutting arias, alternating meditative passages with 
more dynamic sections; to a particular treatment of the recitatives and to 
his use of the expressive resources of the orchestra. These procedures are 
illustrated not only in the arias but also in the duets, or in important en- 
sembles such as that which concludes the first act. Tancredi then, was an 
example of the twenty-year-old composer’s skill in balancing dramatic, 
lyrical, and musical elements. 

Conductor Alberto Zedda, a Rossini authority and committee member 
of the Rossini Foundation in Pesaro, provided the cadenzas and variations 
for the recording. In his commentary in the liner notes concerning the clas- 
sicism of Rossini, Maestro Zedda observes that more than its words or con- 
tent, it is the affetto, the general emotional ambiance, that characterizes the 
Rossini aria. This conception goes back to the Baroque tradition and arises 
from the aesthetic of the marvelous, of astonishment, and of surprise. The 
vocal writing of Rossini relies on the virtuosity of the singer, which must 
be exceptional, all directed to this affetto. 

This performance has moments of spark, energy, and elegance, but is, 
on the whole, disappointing in its ability to sustain a level of inspired mu- 
sical and vocal virtuosity which excites the listener and fulfills the expecta- 
tions for the affetto as expressed by the conductor. 

While occasionally lacking in rhythmic precision and vocal élan, the 
ensembles are generally filled with the spirit one would anticipate in a 
Rossini opera. The choral diction is remarkably clear. Although the indi- 
vidual voices of the principals are beautiful instruments, the quality of the 
singing in these roles ranges from the Verdian and sluggish (Anna Maria 
di Micco) to the pristine but lackluster (Sumi Jo). Stanford Olsen’s sense of 
phrase and vocal agility are well-suited to Rossini’s coloratura lines but 
his voice too often loses its resonance in the upper register, causing the 
musical line to lose its momentum. The most compelling singing on the 
recording is that of Ewa Podles in the title role. Ms. Podles evidences the 
necessary flair for developing nuance in tonal color and direction of phrase 
to create the dramatic intent of the role without singing beyond the bound- 
aries of tonal beauty. The result consistently engages the listener in both 
the music and the text. 

The Collegium Instrumentale Brugense, a Baroque ensemble commit 
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ted to authentic playing techniques with traditional instruments rather than 
reproductions of old instruments, responds to Maestro Zedda’s conduct- 
ing with stylish, assured, and precise playing. 

The booklet included with the CDs contains the libretto in Italian only, 
brief commentary concerning the work and its interpretation on this re- 
cording, and cursory biographical sketches of the performers. 


Catherine Payn 
Bucknell University 


TELEVISED OPERAS 


Live from the Met: Telecasts of Madama Butterfly and Otello 


Madama Butterfly 
by Giacomo Puccini 
Telecast December 27, 1995 


Catherine Malfitano 

Wendy White 

Richard Leech 

Dwayne Croft 

Pierre Lefébvre 

Prince Yamadori Christopher Schaldenbrand 
Kate Pinkerton Margaret Lattimore 


Conductor: Daniele Gatti 
Production: Giancarlo del Monaco 
Set and costume design: Michael Scott 
Lighting designer: Gil Wechsler 
Television director: Brian Large 


he 20th anniversary season of telecasts from the Metropolitan Opera 

over PBS was inaugurated with a production of Giacomo Puccini's 
Madama Butterfly. In Puccini's gallery of heroines perhaps none is so ap- 
pealing as Cio-Cio-San (Madam Butterfly); we know that she occupied a 
special place in the composer’s heart (“There is no comparison between 
my love for the others and what I feel for her...”). ! 

In a new production by Giancarlo del Monaco, an all-American cast of 
principal singers served up an evening that held the attention throughout. 
Butterfly’s emotional and dramatic transformation during the course of 
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the opera makes her character pivotal—the lynchpin on which the plot 
turns. It is a role that has engendered memorable performances from some 
of opera’s most celebrated sopranos. 

Catherine Malfitano, known for her committed dramatic performances, 
gave us a Butterfly who evolved from sweet innocence to the despairing 
thrust of the sacrificial sword. Malfitano’s commanding blend of dramatic 
and vocal elements makes her Cio-Cio San one to reckon with. One of the 
most intensely moving moments in the production took place during the 
orchestral prelude to the last act, as Malfitano stood on the porch of her 
house watching the sunrise, her face mirroring the remembrance of things 
past and her hopes for the future. Malfitano made the subtext crystal clear. 

Tenor Richard Leech as Pinkerton offered beautiful vocalism and a vi- 
brant youthful presence. It was hard to dislike Leech’s Pinkerton—his lack 
of responsibility was ingenuous, not repugnant. He and Malfitano were 
electric in the act I love duet, a scene of realistic passion featuring some 
equally ecstatic singing. Director Del Monaco choreographed the lovers in 
graceful moves—everything leading to the final climactic embrace. 

Dwayne Croft was a sympathetic Sharpless. With every role he takes 
on, Croft exhibits an ease of dramatic style; here is one of opera’s versatile 
talents. As Butterfly’s maid Suzuki, Wendy White sang with warm rich 
sound, but as a citizen of Nagasaki her looks stretched the imagination. 
Pierre Lefébre was a believable and almost likeable Goro; Christopher 
Schaldenbrand was a capable Yamadori. 

Visually the production was stunning; Michael Scott’s set and costume 
designs created a totally integrated effect. Butterfly’s house was a jewel- 
like affair, with real pond and cherry trees which gave up their blooms 
during the Flower Duet—a particularly beautiful section that found Cio- 
Cio San and Suzuki bathing the child and dressing him during the course 
of the duet. 

Conductor Daniele Gatti was incisive on the podium, eliciting a vi- 
brant reading of the score. 

This was a beautiful and 
moving production, and 
one that should wear well. 





Notes 

1. Quoted in Peter P. 
Jacobi, “Puccini’s Madama 
Butterfly” The Lyric Opera 
Companion (Chicago: Lyric 
Opera of Chicago, 1991), 
242. 


= PA ; As 3 
Catherine Malfitano as Cio-Cio-San, Richard 
Leech as Pinkerton. 

Photo credit: Winnie Klotz/Metropolitan Opera. 
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Otello 

by Giuseppe Verdi 
Telecast January 31, 1996 





Otello Placido Domingo 
Desdemona Renée Fleming 
James Morris 

Montano Theodore Lambrinos 
Cassio Richard Croft 
Roderigo Charles Anthony 
Emilia Jane Bunnell 
Alexander Anisimov 

Chrisopher Schaldenbrand 


Conductor: James Levine 
Production: Elijah Moshinsky 
Set design: Michael Yeargan 
Costume design: Peter J. Hall 
Lighting design: Duane Schuler 
Stage director: David Kneuss 


lijah Moshinsky’s production of Verdi's Otello opened the current Met- 

ropolitan Opera season; this January telecast featured the three princi- 
pals from that production: Placido Domingo, James Morris, and Renée 
Fleming. One could hardly have asked for stronger casting. All three art- 
ists are fine singing actors and they offered dramatic portrayals far above 
the norm. Any vocal flaws (and one would have to be extremely picky to 
sit waiting for any glitches when being served such sumptuous dramatic 
fare) were minimal. 

Since his assumption of the role some years ago, Domingo has made it 
his own. His characterization of the tormented Moor has evolved into a 
finely-nuanced portrayal that highlights the vulnerability hidden within 
the seemingly invincible warrior. Otello’s second act soliloquy was par- 
ticularly compelling, his anguish tellingly captured in Brian Large’s closeup 
camera angles. Domingo was riveting as well as sensitive in the opera’s 
final moments. 

Celebrating his 25th anniversary season at the Metropolitan Opera, 
James Morris proved a seductive Iago, quietly and carefully spinning his 
web of deceit, taking his character’s cue from the softly insinuating theme 
“Temete, signor, la gelosia!” and remaining rather too-steadfastly in this 
mode throughout the opera. His “Credo” was delivered in character and 
not as a grandstand moment; his first act “Brindisi” a bit more flair (espe- 
cially in the highest reaches)—still,the addition of this role to his repertoire 
is welcome. 
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As Desdemona, Renée Fleming 
was extraordinary—touching in 
her sweetness, helpess in Iago’s 
trap of lies, bewildered by her 
husband’s behavior. Fleming 
plumbed the role for moments be- 
neath and beyond Desdemona’s 
“too-sweet” surface; her scenes 
with Domingo (especially the first 
act love duet) were warm and ap- 
pealing and her last scene was 
emotionally wrenching. This is a 
role that fits her like a glove, vo- 
cally and dramatically. 

As Cassio, Richard Croft’s lyric 
tenor was light but effective; Jane 

Renée Fleming as Desdemona, Placido Bunnell gave Emilia a wider dra- 
Domingo as Otello. matic range than usual. Alexander 
Photo credit: Winnie Klotz/Metropolitan Opera. Anisimov was properly regal as 
Lodovico. 

James Levine conducted the Met’s formidable orchestra with his usual 
attention to detail and with firm control of the entire proceedings. Brian 
Large continues to direct television opera productions with camera angles 


that draw audiences into the heart of the drama as well as define the larger 
dramatic picture; however, even his sure hand had trouble with the open- 
ing scene which failed to generate the excitement needed to set the tone of 
violence which launches the opera. Director David Kneuss fared better with 
more intimate moments and fewer forces. Michael Yeargan’s sets were gran- 
diose and elegant, enhanced by Duane Schuler’s lighting. 


** 


Many of us grew up listening to Milton Cross’s stentorian voice pro- 
claiming “Texaco presents...the METropolitan Opera” as it issued forth 
from our radios on Saturday mornings. We continue to be grateful for 
Texaco’s generous and ongoing commitment to the arts, and for the addi- 
tion of televised performances from the Metropolitan. These not only ush- 
ered in new delights for opera audiences but have been instrumental in 
building a new generation of opera enthusiasts. Fifty-six years of live ra- 
dio broadcasts and twenty years of telecasts over PBS! Thanks Texaco, for 
more than half a century of the highest quality entertainment. 


Carol Kimball 
University of Nevada, Las Vegas 
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Nartionat Opera AssociATION 


NATIONAL The National Opera Association offers opportunities for 
OPERA everyone in the world of opera to work together for the 
WTHERUHTIRGE ||) advancement of quality in performance and pedagogy. 
Whether professional or amateur, pedagogue or performer, 
staff member or volunteer, you can serve the cause of opera 
through your membership in NOA. 


MISSION 


to enhance pedagogy and performance activities 

to promote a greater appreciation of opera and music theater 
to increase performance opportunities 

tc support projects that improve the scope and quality of opera 


MEMBERSHIP BENEFITS 


Complimentary subscription to The Opera Journal, a quarterly NOA 
periodical featuring provocative articles on all aspects of opera plus 
reviews of opera productions, books, and recordings 

NOA Newsletter, a quarterly update of regional memberships activities, 
employment opportunities, and NOA business, with a detailed report 
on each annual meeting 

A free copy of the NOA Membership Directory, listing the address, 
telephone number, present position, and areas of operatic activity for 
each member 

An annual complimentary copy of a publication from the Goldovsky 
Studies—a series of scholarly and practical books on the history and 
performance of opera—and reduced prices for all other publications 
in the series 

Access to the NOA Score/Tape Library, a collection of contemporary 
American operas housed at the American Music Center, 250 West 54th 
Street, New York, New York 10017 

NOA Guidelines for pedagogy at the K-12, college and postgraduate 
levels, free to members on request 


ACTIVITIES 


Annual Convention, a forum for ideas and solutions to opera 
production challenges 

NOA Vocal Competition at the state/province, regional, and national 
levels 

Competitions for new chamber operas, college opera productions, 
dissertations, and scholarly papers 

The Goldovsky Foundation, an NOA branch founded by Boris 
Goldovsky that publishes the Goldovsky Studies of scholarly texts on 
operatic subjects 

Opera for Youth, an NOA branch dedicated to fostering the growth of 
opera and music theater for young people 

Clinics and workshops throughout the United States and Canada 
NOA Consultants, offering assistance in workshops, classrooms, and 
productions 








NATIONAL OPERA ASSOCIATION APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
Crry, STATE, ZIP 
HOME PHONE OFFICE PHONE 


CURRENT OPERA ACTIVITIES 


J Individual membership at $45 

_J Organization membership at $60 

J Library membership at $30 

LJ Additional $5 for Canadian address 

J Additional $12 for address outside North America 

J Additional $10 for Goldovsky Institute Fellow fee 

J Additional $30 for co-membership in Opera for Youth 


Total amount enclosed $ 


Please mail to: 
Arvid Knutsen, Executive Secretary 
6805 Tennyson Drive 
McLean, Virginia 22101 
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Tue NATIONAL OpEeRA ASSOCIATION 
PuBLICATIONS 





THe Monocrapi SERIES 
VoLumE 1 The Chautauqua Opera Association, 1929-1958: 
An Interpretive History 
by Robert H. Cowden. 1974. $5.00 


VovumeE II Giovanni Paisiello: His Life as an Opera Composer 
by Jno Leland Hunt. 1975. $5.00 


Vovume III Touring Opera: A Manual for Small Companies 
by Boris Goldovsky and Thomas Wolf. 1975 
(Out of print) 


Vo ume IV Constance Eberhard: A Musical Career 
in the Age of Cadman 
by Arlouine Wu. 1983. $12.50 


Go.povsky STUDIES IN OPERA 
VoLumE I The Adult Mozart: A Personal Perspective, Bk. 1 
by Boris Goldovsky. 1991. $12.50 


Vovume II The Adult Mozart: A Personal Perspective. Bk. 2 
by Boris Goldovsky. 1992. $12.50 


VOLUME I Upstage/Downstage: A Handbook for Educational 
Opera Directors 
by Mary Elaine Wallace. 1992. $12.50 


VOLUME Iv The Adult Mozart: A Personal Perspective. Bk. 3 
by Boris Goldovsky. 1993. $12.50 


VOLUME V The Adult Mozart: A Personal Perspective. Bk. 4 
by Boris Goldovsky. 1993. $12.50 


VOLUME VI Staging the Music: Notation and Techniques for 
Singers and Directors 
by Anthony Addison. 1995. $15.00 


Orders should be addressed to 
Leland Fox 
2206 Church Street 
Oxford, MS 38655 
Please include $3.00 for shipping and handling of each book. Bulk orders 
of 10 or more offered at $4.00 and $10.00. Checks, purchase orders should 
be made out to The National Opera Association. 
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